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Co Correspondents. 

We will endeavor to oblige W. H., of the otel, at the earliest day, by publishing the 
lines as he desires. 

We have received the communication of H., and thank him for his kindness. The ar- 
ticle will appear in an eaily number. 

J.S. B., and contents received. 


‘THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 








FOR TITE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 2, 1841. 


invoke im our columns. 
they have not forgotten this humble chronicle of manly amusements, but have 
stood by it with generous firmness ; for this support we feel grateful, and seize the 
opportunity of these festival days to acknowledge it. 
blessings be showered upon every friend of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times !”” 

We cannot resist the temptation of showing the kindness with which subscri- 
bers occasionally remember us, by making an extract from the letter of a gen- 
tleman in Virginia, perfectly characteristic of the man; the “Spirit” boasts 
many such friends, but this token of good-will comes to us in a shape not unfit 


for publication. 
** December 25, 1840. 


“* Dear Sir,—Allow me to present you with the check above for forty-five dol- 
lars, to be applied as follows :—to my advertising account at your office, $30 ; 
subscription to the nezt volume of the “ Spirit,” $10; do. to the next volume 
ef the “ Turf Register, $5 ; total, $45. 
{ hope you will receive the above in the place of one, together with my most 
earnest desires for your entire success. I wish for you a most ample supply of 
new and prompt subscribers—a merry Christmas and a happy rew year! 

‘“« Yours truly.” 
Would that we had ten thousand such readers ! 


This being a day for Christmas gifts, 





The “ Turf Register” for January will be the richest number of the magazine 
ever published. In solid excellence it will be unrivalled, for there are two 
leng papers on subjects peculiar to the work as a Turf magazine, which are 
But the glory of the number will be the papers of Cypress, Jr., 
and Frank Forester. Frank follows up the series of articles hitherto commenc- 
ed, while Cypress gives a chapter on Bear—zn his vein. Then comes a contro. 
yersy concerning Quail, in which a hapless gentleman who criticised the chapter 
on Quail, is paid off. Cypress and Forester are the assailants. 

The magazine will be delayed a day or two on account of the Racing Calen- 
dar, which is a page “ short ;” for a reason which a printer only can under- 
stand, we must either leave out three pages of Calendar or wait for a mail or 


indeed valuable. 


-| 


‘‘ A happy new year’ to every subscriber of the “ Spirit,” we cannot forbear to | 
In a year of peculiar difficulty to themselves and to us, | 


May Heaven’s choicest | 


Hee miles, “ Rationem nunc oportet tibi dari, 
Est unum mihi solidum in zona militari, 

Biggs hoc flectetur, crede mi, facilius quam flendo.” 
“Oh! vive, vale,” umbra ait, “tu Brigittam memento.” 
O Brigittam! infortunatam Brigittam ! 

Proditam, traditam, miserandam Brigittam ! 








SHOOTING THE WILD STAG IN POLAND. 


BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 
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| The reader, before proceeding to the text, will doubtless have taken a glance 


| at the woodcut prefixed to this article ; and will, most probably, have determined 
| that it stands for the head of 4 very magnificent animal. And truly, so it does. 
| Witness his stately antlers—a perfect “ flourish of horns ;” and, like an original 
| melody, all “out of his own head.” Count, too, his tines, which denote him a 
| Stag, or Hart, rather, of the very first class. Tor, strangely as it may sound, 
| the tinier such game is the better. In that favorite story amongst the Scotch 
| novels, the Bride of Lammermoor, it will be remembered, that Norman the Fo- 
| rester, vouches for the woodcraft and courage of the Master of Ravenswood ; 

who, at the age of sixteen, had rushed in and hamstrung the wild deer at bay— 

“a stout old Trojan of the first head, with ¢en-t:ned branches, and a brow as broad 
| as e’rea bullock’s.” Such a buck, was of course accounted a noble one; but 
here we havethe bust of a still more magnificent creature ; the number of whose 
| tines amounts—as the German designation implies—to sixteen. 

What a sensation it would cause, were it rumored that such a stag was afoot 
| in Athol—that such a pair of antlers had been glimpsed in Glen Tilt! How many 
a rifle would almost go off from mere sympathy with such a report! The moors 
that would be toiled over—the morasses that would be threaded—the burns that 
would be paddled in—the precipices that would be scaled—the walking, stalking, 
running, cunning, the stumbling, tumbling, ducking, bemucking, fagging, flag- 


| ging, and shanknagging, that would be undertaken and endured, only to pull a 


trigger at such a specimen of the species! But the noble beast is a foreigner— 
a continental hart, too big, perhaps—as Dr. Johnson said of a certain lady— 
for an island ; the sketch having been taken from an individual, who was done 
to death in an outlandish manner, which it is presumed will be novel, and there- 
fore interesting to British sportsmen. ‘Those especially who have had their 
hearts and their heads, bodies, and limbs to boot, in the Highlands, 





two from the South. We prefer the latter course, as we shall then be able to | 
bring up all the races reported up to the present time. 





** 4-chasing the wild deer, 
And hunting the roe,” 


| will be pleased, probably, to learn how such an animal was turned into venison 


Old Songs in a New Dress.—We have before us six Irish melodies of Tom | in a country a long way from Glengarry’s. 


Moore, “ harmonized for three voices, with symphonies and accompaniments for 
the pianaforte,” by Mr. Maxper. They are published in a very elegant style | 
by Mr. C. E. Horn, of 367 Broadway. All the melodies save one, are familiar | 
to the popular ear, and they are certainly the most beautiful of Moore’s produc- | 
tions. The very titles of the songs excite the most agreeable and soothing | 
reminiscences ; it only-requires to be known that such old favorites as the | 
“Meeting of the Waters,” “ Has Sorrow thy young days shaded," “ Love's | 
young Dream,” &c., &c., have beenjarranged with judgment, and are published | 
in a form the most tasteful, to ensure an extensive sale for them. 





We thigk our wits will find it difficult to beat the following Latin version from | 


an English hand of that much admired ballad 
“ Phe Unfertunate Miss Bailly.” 
A captain bold, in Halifax, who dwelt in winter quarters, 
Seduc’d a maid, who hang'd herself, one morning in her garters, 
His wicked conscience smited him, he lost his stomach daily, 
He took to drinking ratifa, and thought upon Miss Bailly. 
O Miss Bailly! unfortunate Miss Bailly. 


One night, betimes, he went to rest, for he had caught a fever, 

Says he, “1 ’m a handsome man, but | am a gay deceiver ;" 

His candle, just at twelve o'clock, began to burn quite palely, ! 

A ghost stepp’d up to his bed-side and said, * Behold Miss Bailly '’ 
6 Miss Bailly ! unfortunate Miss Bailly. 


“ Avaunt. Miss Bailly !” then he cried, “ your face looks white and mealy.’ 
“Oh! Captain Smith,” the ghost replied, “you've used me ungenteelly. 
The crowner’s ‘quest goes hard with me, because I've acted frailly, 
And Parson Biggs won’t bury me, though I am dead Miss Bailly.” 

O Miss Bailly! unfortunate Miss Bailly ' 


** Dear corpse,” said he, “‘ since you and I accounts must once for all close, 
I've got a one pound note in my regimental small-clothes; = 
*Twill bribe the sexton for your grave.” The ghost then vanish d gaily, 
Crying, “ Bless you, wicked Captain Smith, remember poer Miss Bailly. 
O Miss Bailly! unfortunate Miss Bailly ! 
TRANSLATION. 
Seduxit miles virginem, receptus in hebernis, _ 
Que sese, propter dedecus, suspendit e cothurnis ; 
Us ejus foret immemor hic ratifam potabat, 
Sed conscius facinoris vinosus clamitabat, 
“O Brigittam! infortunatam Brigittam ‘ 
Proditam, traditam, miserandam Brigittam!"’ 
In lectum conferebat se, “ Vz mihi!” meste fatur, 
“ Ad factus homo sum, sed virginum vastator,” 
Nox tenet cursum a leecit orm co 
Apparet trum, subito ; En!—manes ttani ! 
“O Brigittam' infortunatam Brigittam! 
Proditam, traditam, miserandam Brigittam ' 
“ Exsanguis virgo, a * ait “temet jugulasti.” 
“ pudor, vappa!” manes sic, “‘ me 7 mat tractasti, 
Quzsitor cedis nocet mi puellz, vah! inepte, 
Et justa mihi Bicos negat ad inferos abreptz.”” 
O Brigittam ! infortunatam Brigittam ! 
Proditam, traditam, miserandam Brigittam ! 





| carp, tench, and perch ! 


Since the chase became the business or the sport of mankind, there have been 
various modes of killing the wild deer, and each fashion has had its record. 
Thanks to the ancient ballad of Chevy Chase, we know that of old, in Britain, 
the hart was hunted with ‘hound and horn,” and such a following of armed re- 
tainers that the chieftain, if he so pleased, might indulge in “a little war.” 
The Robin Heod legends have commemorated the havec made in the herd by 
the long and cross bow, with shait or bolt—weapuns and missives since super- 
seded by the bullet and the gun. With deer-siaiking, as at present practised in 
the Highlands of Scotland, we have been familiarized by the pleasant volume of 


sylvan war here to satisfy even a captain of rifles—who prefer to shoot at living 
targets, and would like most to hit a bull's eye when he is running wild, as at 
Chillingham Park.* The stag-shooting here is very amusing, and conducted in 
a manner most likely unknown in England. Itis called Pirschen, a word that 
cannot be translated, but you shall have a description of the thing. 

‘‘Ofall animals the wild stag is perhaps the most shy and suspicious of man. 
You would think from the vigtheat care he takes of himself, that he was aware 
how delicious his flesh is to eat at a venison-feast ; and that his skin makes such 
good and durable breeches. As his eyes, ears, and nose, are all particularly 
sharp, and he seems to have an innate bad opinion of the human race, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to approach within shot of him, especially if you are on foot. 
You may waik for days together without being able to get a crack at him; but 
fortunately like the stag in ‘Esop’s Fables, he has a blind side, or a weak one, 
which allows you tocircumvent him. Perhaps it is through curiosity, or per- 
haps from a more aristocratical failing : but certain it is, that whilst he shuns a 
| pedestrian, as carefully as some human beings avoid a poor relation, his deership 
| puts up with, and even seems pleased by, one’s approach ina carriage. Sitting 
, ina vehicle, you are almost sure of getting within range of him, whilst he stands 
| quite stagnant, steadfastly gazing and admiring, or maybe criticising, your 
equipage. 

Accordingly the German sportsmen make use of little carriages called Pirsch 
Wagen, built on purpose to go pirschen, as it is termed, for schiessen would not 
be the proper technical phrase. The vehicle is a sort of bench or sofa upon 





wheels, built very low, in order to enable you to step out easily without its stop- 
ping: but here is a sketch of one, as well as I am able to draw it, without the 

—- It looks, you see, something like an Irish jaunting-car, freely done inte 
Ferman. 











A PIRSCH WAGEN. 

‘In this carriage you set out early in the morning, or towards the evening ; 
as at those times the deer and the roebucks—which are shot in the same way— 
then leave the thickets, and come out to graze in the meadows and the open 
places in the woods. ‘T’hus, driving slowly through all those parts of the forest 
where the game may be expected to be found, it generally happens that before 
long you meet with a herd, consisting of several hinds and calves, accompanied 
by one or two stags. ‘Taking a direction which will bring you within shot of 
them, the carriage drives slowly on, but in a circle, and with as little appearance 
as possible on your own part of being conscious of the presence of the herd. 
Indeed, the more you talk, and the louder, the better it is; as if the animals 
were actually aware of the proverb abeut ‘little doers.’ Nay, with proper pre- 
cautions, you may even talk a¢ them without their taking either offence 
or alarm. On the other hand, the more slyly and stealthily you go to work, the 
more timid and suspicious are the deer—let them but catch a glimpse of you 

alone, silent, aud on foot, and away they go like frightened lightning, and are out 
of sight before they are quite visible. 

‘« Well, on you drive, chatting like jays but no: jvoking much at your prey, 

except as the young ladies do at their victims—namely, through the corners of 
your eyes—unless you happen to have the gift o! cluir-voyance, and can watch 

them through the back of your head. At last you arrive at a distance of one 

hundred and fifty yards from the mark, when you step out of the Pirsch- Wagen, 

and if possible behind a tree, whilst it is passed by the vehicle ; for the machine 

must not stop on any account, or the herd would instantly take flight at a furi- 

ous pace. The deer, intently gazing at the passing carriage, allows you just 

time enough to take aim with your rifle, and fire—of course only at the stag. 





Mr. Serope, who has greatly added to what Winifped Jenkins would call our! Hinds and calves are very rarely shot: such an act being deemed amost un- 


‘“ buck larning ” on the subject. Even the Uuting of the art at Epping has been | 
portrayed by Monerietf, Cruskshauk, and others, with both pen and pencil : | 


| whilst Nimrod has shown how ge pres and deliberately the stag is chased in, 


Frauce, with relays of hounds, and chasseurs in stace liveries. [n Germany, | 
deer are generally shot at a battue; and the Old Man of the Brannens has 
mentioned the “‘verdaut batteries,” or leafy, loopholed ambuscades, through 
which the Duke of Nassau and his friends used to let fly at the game as it boun- 
ded along the broad alleys cut on purpose through the forests. There remains, 
probably only aavther method to describe ; and it is so peculiar as to require a 
vehicle of its own: not a deer-cart, or a car for the conveyance of hunting Leo- 
pards, but a carriage for the sportsman himself. 

The modus operandi will be best understood from the following extract of a let- 
ter, which is dated from Schloss Antonin, a hnnting-seat belonging to Prince Rad- 
ziwill, and situated near Krotochin, towards the southern extremity of Prussian 
Poland. The writeris an officer inthe Prussian service ; and who has, there- 
fore, not quite such a command of English, as if he were in our ewn army. 
Hence it has been necessary, here and there, to altera word, or the construction 
of a paragraph ; for instance, by shifting a verb from the rear—its usual posi- 
tion in German—to the van of a sentence. Moreover a phrase has sometimes 
conveyed a meaning very different from the one intended by my correspondent ; 
furexample : “‘ So soon as the stags perceive a man on his feet, to avoid danger 


they make away with themselves as fast as they can.” 
+ ® * * + 

““[ often think, my dear Hood, how well you would amuse yourself here, with 
such excellent shooting and fishing, and abundance of game of all kiuds, wet or 
dry. Stags, fallow-deer, roebucks, wild boars, wolves, hares, pheasants, part- 
ridges, snipes, woodcocks, wild geese, wild ducks, water-rails, jack and pike, 
All these have been thinned, more or less, by our 
hands, since I have been here at Antonin. But I cannot say wolves, as only one 
has been killed in the battues for wild boar. 

“ Asto fishing, the trolling was capital—catching eight or ten long pikes 
every time we tried: and I had the honor of teaching some of the party to wind 
up the jack. There is no river here—but there are very large meers, in which 
we troll from boats, rowing very gently alongside of the shore, near the reeds 
and sedges. Do you remember the wonderful face of our Polish Captain, at 
Burg Kemnitz, when from the windows of the chateau he saw us at our pike ex- 
ercise, in the garden, myself with the rod, and you, like a grave physician, with 
your watch in your hand, to give the vatient his lawful time before death— 
so that the in mistook the operation for some scientific experiment in Hy- 
drostatics ? But here trolling is no novelty ; for we angle in the English style, 
and with ish tackle ; the fish know what gué is better than they do even 
in Darm- But the ramrod has been still more in request than the troll- 
ing-rod ; which reminds me to give a sporting aim at a question which has not 
hi been hit by Sir John Herschel, or your British Association—namely, 
why there should be so many falling meteors in the month of November’ It 
seems to me, ‘as sure a8 a gun,’ as you say, that there must then be so many 





sporismanlike proceeding—a crime in the code of woodcraft about on a par with 
shootmg your own dam and her young ones. Indeedi, | have heard a thorough- 
bred Austrian chasseur declare—apropos to killin a doe—that he would ‘ra- 
ther commit suicide fwrce over.’ But to return to wie stag—which, except you 
are rhinoceros-skinned, and quite banter-proof, you had better take care to hit. 
Between ourselves, | once missed a fine Zwolfer, and what was worse, at only 
eighty paces—aud have been glad in my immortal soul ever since, that Zamiel 
was not at my elbow at that moment, to tempt me with an infernal bargain of in- 
fallible bullets. The instant the stag feels the ball, he general!y bounds three 
or four feet from the ground, and then flies off into a thicket: it very seldom 
happens that he falls immediately ; for even when shot through the heart—or 
auf das Blatt getroffen, literally through the /eaf—for the Germans have a 8 

ing langaage quite peculiar—even then he will go several hundred yards before 
he drops. Frem the color of the blood, the leap he makes, and the pace at which 
he goes off—indications called by sportsmen <eichen, the mark or si it is 
known whether he is shot through that vital organ, or in any other part of the 
body. In the first case he is followed instanter, and is generally found 
within some hundred yards from the spot where he was first struck. On 
the contrary, if not mortally hit, he is suffered to depart in quiet, being then 
what is termed ‘rani: ; for, if pursued directly, he would go very far, and proba- 
bly out of your bounds into a strange forest, so that you would only have shot so 
much venison for the benefit of some person or persons unknown. Whereas, if 
you leave him unmolested, he repairs to some neighboring thicket, where he lies 
down, to lament his deer-bought experience of the deceitfulness of a 

and in particular of gossiping Pirsch-Waggoners. Before leaving the place, 
however, you must mark the spot by breaking off the branch of a tree; or, if 
you prefer it, you may hang one of your companions or yourself upon the bough. 
Only, in the last case, you cannot come so early the next morning as you my 
to do, with a couple of bloodhounds, to look for your prize. These bei 
on the scent, soon find and unharbor the , which, weakened by loss of 

is speedily brought to bay, and then is easily killed by a second or third ball, 
whilst he is trying, as the Americans say, to poke his fun into the dogs. Of 
course, unless you are cool and steady, and a shot, you will! not venture on 
this nice work ; especially with a double-barrel, lest you should maim or murder 
both of the hounds. At sucha erisis, a simple miss is not the worst of mishaps. 
‘« About a fortnight ago, one fine evening, I went out in a Pirsch- Wagen with 
Prince Boguslaw Radziwill, but only scored one roebuck towards the game. 
The Prince, however, in the course of three hours, shot two beautiful 

one of them a Sechszehner—that is to say, with antlers that have sixteen brat 

eight on eachside. Enclosed I send you a slight portrait of the deer original. 
The other stag was a Zwolfer, with twelve branches or tines, according to 

own nomenclature. The Sechszehner weighed four hundred and si 

German pounds, equal to about four hundred and ninety English avoi i 





* At the meeting of the British Associatiofi in 1838, a letter was read from the noble 
propristor of Chullingham, on the ject of the wildcattle. It seems to have the 





shooting stars, it is in the shooting season—but the astronomers must 
find out at 1 Ayoerge ou. To conden to earth, there has been plenty of 


memory of Lord Tankerville, as well as of Sir Walter Scott, in their remarks on the sub- 
ject, that such a breed of cattle is described as indigenous, in the acceunt of the laland 
of Tinian in Anson’s Voyages. 
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fallow-deer, or such as are kept in parks, 








— = Silesia and Russian 

cht bapkeyou a place in the Pirsch- Wagen! it is @ sport not 
: tgp agen 

erelew er, a8 at times the stags, and parti the old ones, be- 
fegiou they are brought to bay. are cunning in fence, 
me, 2" veg | or eye-b nearest the brow, 
run fagward. run through the that attack them, and pin 
Lad hey could get at the master, they would yn- 












ia CWefsame manner ; and you need not be told, that hart’s- 
g anything but a reviver. 

is also used in shooting what is now a rara aris in Eng- 

ich, like the Stag, is too shy a cock, or too proud to let 

»yithout some sort of stalking-horse, or an apology for a carriage. 

, Aw la h hay or straw, is, as tne doctors say, a very good vehicle. 

f So nen fancy in a smock-frock, and affect an agricultural interest 

* im following a plough, which the bustards will allow to come sufficiently near to 

them ; aware, perhaps, that the working classes are not likely to have game cer- 

- tifieates. A harrow will serve your purpose if you can persuade the driver to 

. edge or zigzag towards the birds—and thereby hangs a tale, and literally a har- 

* yowing one—but the scene of it was near Berlin, where the bustards are plenti- 

_ ful. By way of getting better screened on the opposite side, | was attempting 

to cross between the harrow and the horses, when just at that particular moment 

whilst I was still within the traces, the horses thought proper to take fright, and 

_ gway we all went, full speed, with iron heels before me, and iron teeth be- 


, 
*Amazement in the van, and terror in the rear '” 


To aggravate the dilemma, the harrow, from striking against my legs, tilted over 
with spikes uppermost, so that one minute I had to consider myself kicked, and 
the next to expect such a heckling as the Scottish poet commended, with all 
the fervor of the tooth-agony, to the ‘droups’ of the younger Burnses. Had I 
stumbled, it would have gone hard, and sharp too, with one of the sincerest, as 
well as stoutest of your  staliag Luckily, however, the field had a further end 
to it, where the horses pulled up, just when, from want of wind and exhaustion, 
I could not, for my dear life, have galloped over another rod, pole, or perch. 
. Accordingly, except my trousers, which were torn into ‘ shorts,’ 1 escaped with- 
out much damage—only a few scratches, and the fluster and fatigue to be ex- 
ted after such a burst, with a full game-bag and gun to carry, over ploaghed 
and. !t was some comfort after al! to succeed the same day in knocking down 
a bustard ; a huge cock, as big as three turkeys rolled into one, and with musta- 
ches quite long enough for a Fecesias dragoon. 

“ Vesterday we had a battue in the neighborhood of the pheasant park for an 
| animal not yet mentioned—the Fox—which commits enormous depredations 
amongst the birds. I seem to see nothing except the whites of the eyes of your 

; country Squires, and their five-fingered telegraphs making sigus of admiration 
at the shooting of any Reynards at all; but begging the excuse of Mr. Lane 
Fox, and Mr. Fox Maule, it must be remembered that we are not within a long 
day’s ride of a pack of foxhounds. So we killed five and wounded two more 
foxes, which Mr. Nimrod will agree was quite enough for one brush. 

* The Wild Boar huuting affords excellent sport,being very exciting, end some- 
tumes perilous; for, unless you take care, the boar will perhaps save you the 
trouble and the sin of doing ‘what Cato did and Addison approved,’ with your 
own hands. Ifa description of the boar-hunting would amuse . ou, it shall come 
in my next—but in the interval I must send off my present letter to Krotochin, 
or else by bad jockeying it will be on the wroag side of the post.” 

* * * * * 
So far my Prussian correspondent : but whilst writing out the above extract, 
it has occurred to me that; in 2 sporting article, it might not be amiss to give a 
slight sketch, by an Englishman, of a Shoo:ing Meeting in Bohemna, in illustra- 
tion of the princely style in which a dadtwe is conducted in Germany. 


Early in the morning the whole party set off from the Castle in about fif- | 
teen or twenty carriages for the place of meeting. On arriving at the rendezvous, | 


we had a magnificent déjeéner, during which the’ chasseurs of the Prince, in 
green uniforms, played beautiful pieces of music on their hunting-horns—the in- 
struments, by the way, being of English manufacture. After breakfast we broke 
up again, and the shooting commenced, which was conducted in the following 
. manner :—About fiye hundred drivers encompassed an immense tract of ground, 
ip all at an equal distance from each other, and between the drivers the sportsmen 
were stationed ; each gentleman having, like Robinson Crusoe, a couple of guns 
—some had three or four—and along with him two jagers, one to load as fast as 
he could, and the other to carry the ammunition, At a given signal, drivers, 
5 chasseurs, in short the whole body, began to move forward towards 
the centre, which was indicated by a lofty flag—the circle of course becoming 
a narrower at every step. The hares thus enclosed within a living ring fence, 
began to scamper about in all directions, and whilst attempting to break through 
4 the circle were shot by the spurtsmen. Very few escaped ; not above a duzen, 
yin maybe, out of six or seven hundred. In this manner we amused ourselves ull 
ig dusk, and then the party returned again to the Castle, an outrider preceding 
4 each carriage, with a huge lighted torch, so that ata distance we must have ap- 
peared like a procession. Your first reflection on the above will be, ‘what a 
number of Hares and how many Friends!’ Indeed, | remember your surprise at 
the abundance of that kind of game, as well as of partridges, in some parts of 
Germany—4 propos to which, be it known to you that I shot, for my owa share, 
two hundred and four hares during my trip to Toeplitz. In the last six days of 
my stay, there were killed on the estate of Prince Clary, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-six hares—fifteen red decr—eighteen wild Boars—seventy-six partridges, 
and twenty-one pheasants. As to partridges, not less than three thousand six 
H hundred were shut at Toplitz, durmg September and October. And now, as sta- 
a ‘tistics are in fashion, here is an official return of the game killed in six days. on 

= | the estate of his Highness Prince Ferdinand Lobkowicz, at Byin, in Bohemia. 
Roebucks. Hares. Pheasants. Partridges. Bl. Cock. 
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Nov. 14, at Liebhausen, 0 1241 0 29 0 

15 do 0 529 0 39 0 

e 16,  Luckow, 29 9 0 0 1 
. 17, | Hochpetsch, 0 982 0 44 0 

i» _ _.. 18, — Krobschich, 2 573 0 10 0 
4 19, Kosten, 9 430 6 13 0 
Total, 34 3769 6 135 1 

* New Monthly Magazine. 
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;' CHAPTER L.—THE WATCH-FIRE. 
There are few things so inspiriting to a young soldier, as the being employed 
with a separate command ; the picket and out-post duty have a charm for him, 
no otber portion of his career pussesses. The field seems open for individual 
poldnes» and heroism ; success, if obtained, must redound to his own credit. 
And what can equal, in its spirit-stirring enthusiasm, that first moment when 
we become in any way the arbiter of our fortunes. 
_.. Sugh were my happy thoughts, as with a proud and elated heart, I set forth 
spon, my march. The notice the commander-in-chief had bestowed upon me 
; had already done much : it had raised me in my estimation, and implanted with: 
an me a longing desire for further distinction. I thought, too, of these far—far 


c away, who were yet to hear of my successes. 
i J fancied to myself how they would severally receive the news. My poor 
ty uncle, with tearful eye and quivering lip, was before me, as I saw him read the 


despatch, thev wipe his glasses, and read on, till at last, with une long-drawn 
. | breath his manly voice, tremulous with emotion, would break forth,—*: My boy ! 
my own Charley!” ‘Then | pictured Considine, with port erect, and stern fea- 
tures, listening silently; not a syllable—uot a motion betraying that he felt 
-elmterested in my fate; till, as if unpatient at length, he would break in,—- | 
| Agnew it—I said 80; and yet you thought to make hima lawyer!” And then 
~ Old. Sir Harry: his warm heart glowing with pleasure, and his good-humoured 
face beaming with happiness. How many a blunder he would make in 
petailing the news, and how many a hearty laugh his version of it would give 
FE tO. rue Y , 
_, TU passed in review before me the old servants, as they lingered in the room to 
hear the story.  Puor old Matthew, the butler, fumbling with his cork-serew to 
“gain.a little ume; then looking in my uncle’s face, half entreatingly, as he ask- 
_ ed,—* Any news of Master Cnacles, sir, from the wars !” 
- While thus my mind wandered back to the scenes and faces of my early 
, home, [feared to ask myself how she would feel to whom my heart was now 
turning? Too deeply did I know how poor my chances were m that quarter to 
‘pourisa hope, and yet I could nut bring myself to abandon it aktogether. Ham- 
_. mersley’s strange conduct suggested Lo me that he, at least, could not be amy Ti- 
wal, waile I plamly perceived tuat he regarded ‘ne ashis. ‘There was a mnyste 
y in ali sis | could not fathom, aud | ardently longed for my next meeting with 
8s toleara the nature of bis interview, and also in witat manner the affair 
— bad been wranged. 
_ Such were wy passing thoughts as [ pressed forward. My men, picked no 
less foe themselves than their horses, came rapidly aloog; and, ere evening, we 
had accomplished twelve leagues of our journey. / { 
. The country through wisich we journeyed, though wild and romantic iy its 
L character, was smgutarly rich aM tertile, —cultivation reaching to the very 
sumtnits of the rigged n.ountains, and patches of wheat aad Indian com peep- 
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ing amid masses of granite rock and taugled brusawood ; the sme aud the vlive 















10 cantered along over hill rough foresi 
prairie : now in file through some tall field of waving corn, now in 
open order upon some plain; our Portuguese guide riding a little in ad- 
vance of us, upon a jet-black male, carolling merrily some wild Gallician melody 
As the sun was » we arrived beside a little stream, that, flowin 
along a rocky bed, skirted a vast forest of tall cork trees. Here we called a 
halt ; and, picketting our horses, proceeded to make our arrangemente for a 


bivouac. 
Never do J remember a more lovely night : the watch-fires sent up a delicious 
odour from the perfumed shrubs ; while the glassy water reflected on its still 
surface the starry sky that, unshadowed and unclouded, stretched above us. I 
wrapped myself in my trooper’s mantle, and lay down beneath a tree,—but 
not to sleep; there was a something so exciting, and withal so tranquillising, 
that I had no thought of slamber, but fell into a musing reverie. There was a 
character of adventure in my position that charmed me much. My men were 
gathered in little groups beside the fires; some sunk in slumber, others sat 
smoking silently, or chatting, in a low and under tone, of some bygone scene of 
| battle or bivouac ; here and there were picketted the horses; the heavy pauo- 

ply and piled carbines flickering in the red glare of the watch-fires, which ever 
and anon threw a flitting glow upon the swarthy faces of my bold troopers. 
Upon the trees around, sabres and helmets, holsters and cross-belts, were hung 
like armorial bearings in some antique hall, the dark foliage spreading its heavy 
shadow around us. Farther off, upon a little rocky ledge, the erect figure of 
the sentry, with his short carbine resting in the hollow of his arm, was seen 
slowly pacing in measured tread, or standing for a moment silently, as he looked 
upon the fair and tranquil sky,—his thoughts doubtless far—far away, beyond 
the sea, to some humble home, where— 

“ The hum of the spreading scycamore, 
That grew beside his cottage door,” 


waa again in his ears, while the merry laugh of his children stirred his bold 
heart. It wasa Salvator Rosa sceue, and brought me back in fancy to the ban- 
dit legends I had read in boyhood : by the uncertain light of the wood embers [ 
endeavoured to sketch the proup that lay before me. 

The night wore on. One by one the soldiers stretched themselves to sleep, 
and all was still. As the hours rolled by, a drowsy feeling crept gradually over 
me: | placed my pistols by my side, and having replenished the fire by some 
fresh logs, disposed myself comfortably before it. 

It was during that half-dreamy state that intervenes between waking and 
sleep, that a rustling sound of the branches behind attracted my attention. 
The air was too calm to attribute this to the wind, so [ listened for some mi- 
nutes ; but sleep, too long deferred, was overpowerful, and my head sunk upon 
my grassy pillow, ard | was soon sound asleep. How long | remained so | 
know not; but I awoke suddenly. I fancied some one had shaken me rudely 
by the shoulder; but yet all was tranquil : my men were sleeping soundly as | 
saw them last: the fires were becoming low, and a gray streak in the sky, as 
well as a sharp cold feeling of the air, betokened the approach of the day 
Once more [ heaped some dry branches together, and was aout to stretch my- 
self to rest, when I felt a hand upon my shoulder. I[ turned quickly round, and, 
in the imperfect light of the fire, saw the figure a man standing motionless be- 
side me; his head was bare, and his hair fel! in long curls upon his shoulders ; 
one hand was pressed upon his bosom, and with the other he motioned me to st- 
lence. My tirst impression was that our party were surprised by some French 
patrol ; but as [ looked aguin, J recognised, to my amazement, that the indivi- 
dual before me was the young French officer | had seen that morning, a prisoner 
beside the Douro. 

} ** How came you here?’ 








said I in a low tone of voice to him in French. . 

“ Escaped : one of my own men threw himself between me and the sentry : 
I swam the Douro, received a musket-ball through my arm, lost my shako,— 
and here | am.” 

“You are aware you are again a prisoner!” 

“If you desire it, of course [ am,” said he, in a voice full of feeling, that 
made my very heart creep. “I thought you werea party of Lorge’s Dra 
goons, scouring the country for forage: tracked you the entire day, and have 
only now come up with you.” 

he poor fellow, who had neither eaten nor drank since daybreak, wounded, 
and foot-sore, had accompanied twelve leagues of a march, only once more to 
fall into the hands of his enemies. His years could scarcely have numbered 
nineteen ; his countenance was singularly prepossessing ; and though bleeding 
and torn, with tattered uniform, and without a covering tu his head, there was 
no mistaking for a moment that he was of gentle blood. Noiselessly and cau- 
tiously | made bim sit down beside the fire, while | spread before him the spar- 
ing remnant of my last night’s supper, and shared my ‘solitary bottle of 
sherry. ° 

From the moment he spoke, I never entertained a thought of making him a 
prisoner; but, as I knew not how far I was culpable in permitting, if not actually 
facilitating, his escape, I resolved to keep the circumstance a secret from my 
party, and, if possible, get him away before daybreak. 

No sooner did he iearn my intentions regarding him, than im an instant all 
memory of his past misfortunes—all thoughts of his present destitute condition 
seemed to have fled ; and while I dressed his wound and bound up his shat- 
tered arm, he chetted away as unconcernedly about the past and the future, 
as though seated beside the fire of his own bivouac, and surrounded by his own 
brother officers. 

“ You took us by surpriee the other day,” said he. ‘ Our marshal expected 
the attack from the mouth of the river: we received information tsat your ships 
were expected there. In any case, our retreat was an orderly one, and must 
have been effected with slight loss.” 

I smiled at the self-complacency of this reasoning, but did not contradict 
him. 

“ Your loss must indeed have been great: your men croseed under the fire of 
a whole battery.” 

“ Not exactly,” said I ; ‘our first party were quietly stationed in Oporto be- 
fore you ki.ew anythmg about it.” ; 

“Ah! sacre Dieu! Treachery!” cried he, striking his forehead with his 
clenched fist. 

**Not so: mere daring—nothing more. But come, tell me something of 
your own adventures. How were you taken?” 

** Simply thus :-—I was sent to the rear, with orders to the artillery to cut their 
traces, and leave the guns ; and when coming back my horse grew tired iu the 
heavy ground, and | was spurring him to the utmost, when one of your heavy 
dragoons, an officer too, dashed at me, and actually rode me down, horse and 
all. 1 lay for some time bruised by the fall, when an infantry soldier passing 
by, seized me by the collar, and brought me to the rear. No matier, however, 
here [am now. You will not give me up; and perhaps I may one day live to 
repay the kindness.” 

** You have not long joined.” 

“Jt was my first battle; my epaulettes were very smart things yester- 
day, though they do look a little passe to-day. You are advancing, | sup- 
pose.” 

I smiled, without answering this question. 

“ Ah, | see, you don’t wish to speak ; never mind, your discretion is thrown 
away upon me, for if I rejoined my regiment to-morrow, I should have forgotten 
all you told me,—all but your great kindness ;” these last words he spoke, bow- 
ing slightly his head, and colouring as he said them. 

* You are a dragoon J think,” said I, endeavouring to change the topic. 

“T was, ten days ago, chasseur @ cheval, a sous lieutenant in the-regiment of 
my father, the General St. Croix.” 

“The name is familiar to me,” I replied, “ and [ am sincere'y happy to be in 
@ pOsition to serve the son of so distinguished an officer.” 

“The son of so distinguished an officer is most deeply obliged, but wishes 
with all his heart and soul he had never sought glory under such very excellent 
auspices ”’ 

* You look surprised, mon cher, but let me tell you my military ardour is 
considerably abated in the last three days; hunger, thirst, imprisonment, and 
this,” lifting his wounded limb as he spoke, “are sharp lessons in so short a 
campaign, and for one, too, whose life hitherto had much more of ease than ad- 
venture to boast of. Shall I tell you how I became a soldier?” 

“« By all means; give me your glass first ; and now for a fresh log to the fire; 
I’m your man.” 

* But stay, before I begin, look to this.” 

The blood was welling rapidly from his wound, which, with some difficulty, 
T succeeded in staunching. He drank off his wine hastily, held out his glass to 
be refilled, and then began his story. 

“You have never seen the Emperor?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Sacre bleu? What aman he is; I'd rather stand under the fire of your 
grenadiers than meet his eye. When ina passion, he does not say much 1 1s 
true; but what he doves, comes witha kind of hissing, rushing sound, while 
the very fire seems to kindle in his look. [ have him befure me this instant, and 
though you will confess that my present condition has nothing very pleas- 
ing m it, I should be sorry, indeed, to change it for the last time I stood in 
his presence. 

* Two manths ago, I sported the gay light blue and silver of a page to the 
Emperor, and certainly, what with balls, bon bons, flirtation, gossip, and cham- 
pagne suppers, led a very gay, reckless, and indolent life of it. Somehow—I 
“tnay tell you more accurately at avother period, if we ever meet—I got myselt 
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» dis , was ordered to absent myself 
Tuilleries, and retire, for some weeks, to Fontainbleau. Siberia to — 
would a infliction than was this banishment to me. There 
was no poleves, no military perede, no bell, no eras A small house- 
hold of the Emperor's chosen servants quietly kept home there. The gicomy 
walls re-echoed to no musie ; the dark alleys of the garden seeme: gh, 
very impersonation of soli:ude and decay. Nothing broke the dull monot:. vw 
the tiresome day, except when occasionally near sunset, the clash of the war | 
would be heard turning out, and the clash of presenting arms, followed by 
rollof a heavy carriage, into the gloomy court yard. One lamp, shining | @ a 
star, in a small chamber on the second floor, would remain till near four. ne 
times five o'clock in the morning. The same sounds of the guard, an. t, 
same dull roll of the carriage, would break the stillness of the early moru.ng 
and the Emperor, for it was he, would be back on his road to Paris. “e 

We never saw him. I say we, for like myself, some half-dozen others 
a there, ym My their follies by a life of cheerless ennui. 

“It was upon a calm evening in Aprit, we sat chatting over t 
misdeeds which had consigned us to oxie, when some sal paveieee i a 
of passing the time, that we should visit the small flower-garden that w. 4 
parted off from the rest, and reserved for the Emperor alone. [t was wae 
beyond the hour he usually came, besides that, even should he arrive, the 4 
was abundant time to get back before he could possibly reach it. The e 
den we had often seen, but there was something in the fact, that our ae 
there was a transgression, that so pleased us all, we agreed at once a 
forth. For above an hour we loitered about the lonely and deserted iain 
where already the Emperor's foot tracks had worn a marked pathway, wh ~ 
we grew weary, and were about to return, just as one of the party Cigwected. 
half in ridicule of the sanctity of the spot, that Wwe should have a game a 
leap-frog ere we left it. The idea pleased us, and was at once adopted 
Our plan was this: each person stationed himself in some bye walk. or al- 
ley, and waited till the other, whose turn it was, came and leaped over 
him ; so that, besides the activity displayed, there was a knowledge of the 
locale necessary, for, to any one passed over, a forfeit was to be paid. 


. ; Our game 
began at once, and certainly | doubt if ever those green alleys . 


and shad 
groves rang tosuch hearty laughter. Here would be seen a couple rolling won 
together on the grass; there some luckless wight counting out his pucket- 


money, as a penalty. ‘The hours passed quietly over, and the meon rose, and at 
last it came to my turn to make my tour of the garden. As | was su 
posed to know all its intricacies better than the rest, a longer time ee 
given for them to conceal themselves ; at length the word was given, and | 
started. 

“ Anxious.to acquit myself well, I hurried along at top speed, but guess my 
surprise to discover that no where could [ find one of my companions; down 
one walk [ scampered, up another, across a third, but all was still and silent - 
not a sound, not a breath, could [ detect. There was still one part of ihe 
garden unexplored: it was a small open space before a little pond, which usual- 
ly contained the gold fish the Emperor was so fond of ; thither I bent my steps, 
and had not gone far, when in the pale moonlight I saw, at length, one of my 


companions waiting patiently for my coming; his head bent forward, and hig 
shoulders rounded. Awuxious to repay him for my own disappointment, [ crept 
silently forward on tiptoe, ull quite near, when, rushing madly on, | eprung upon 


his back ; just, however, us | rose toleap over, he raised his head, and stag- 
gered by the impulse of my spring. he was thrown forward, and after an inef- 
fectual effurt to keep his leys, fell fat on his face in the grass. Bursting with 
laughter, | fell over him un the ground, and was turning to assist him, when sud- 
denly he sprang upon his feet, and horror of horrors, it was Napoleon himself; 
his usually pale features were purple with rage; but not a word, neta syllable 
escaped hun. 

** Ques etes vous?’ said he at length. 

** St. Crotx, sire,” said I, still kueeling before him, while my very heart 
leaped into my mouth. 

‘*** St Croix, doujours, St. Croix. Come here; approach me,’ cried he, ins 
voice of stifled passion. 

* | rose, but before I could make a step forward, he sprang at me, and tear 
ing off my epaulettes, trampled them beneath his feet, and then he shoute:! out, 
rather than spoke, the one word ‘ a/lez.’ 

* I did not wait for a second intimation, but clearing the paling at a spring, 
was many amile from Fontainbleau before daybreak.” 


CHAPTER LI.—THE MARCH. 

Twice the reveillé sounded ; the horses champed impatiently their heavy 
bits; my mén stood waiting fur the order to mount, ere I could arouse myself 
from the deep sleep I had fallen into. The young Frenchman and hie story 
were in my dreains, and when | awoke, his figure, as he lay sleeping besie the 
wood embers, was the first object [ perceived. There hie lay, to all seeining, 
as forgetful of hia fate as though he still inhabited_the gorgeous halls and gilded 
saloons of the Tuilleries; his pale and handsome features wore even a placid 
smile, as doubtless, some dream of other days flitted across him; his long hair 
waved in luxurious curls upen his neck, and his light brown moustache, stight- 
ly curled at the top, gave to his mild and youthful features an air of saucy fierté, 
that heightened their effect. A narrow blue riband, which he wore rouwul his 
throat, gently peeped from his open bosom. I could not resist the curiosity I 
felt to see whatit meant, and drawing it softly forth, [ perceived that a small 
mintature was attached to it. It was beautifully painted, and surrounded with 
qriliants of some value. One glance showed me—for I had seen more than one 
engraving before of her—that it was the portrait of the empress Jusephine. 
Puor bey! he doubs'ess was a favourite at the court; indeed, every thing wu 
his air and manner, bespoke him such. I! gently replaced the precivud locket, 
and turned from the spot, to think over what was best to be done for him. Know- 
my the vindictive feeling of the Portuguese towards their invaders, | feared to 
take Pietro, our guide, into my confidence. J accordingly summoned my man 
Mike to my aid, who, with all his country’s readiness, soon found out an expe- 
dient. It was to pretend to Pietro that the prisoner was merely an English of- 
ticer, who had made his escape from the French army, in which, agawst bis 
will, he had been serving for some time. 


This plan succeeded perfectly ; and when St. Croix, mounted upon one of 
my fed horses, set out upon his march beside me, none was more profuse of his 
attentions than the dark browed guide, whose hatred of a Frenchman was 
yond belief. 

By thus giving him safe conduct through Portugal, I knew that when wo 
reached the frontier, he could easily manage to come up with some jprt of 
Marshal Victor's force ; the advanced guard of which lay on the left bank of 
the Tagus 

To we the companionship was the greatest boon; the gay and tuoyant spirt 
that ne reverse of fortune, no untoward event, could subdue, lighteued mony a 
hour of the journey ; and though, at times, the gasconade tone of (le French- 
man would peep through, there was still such a fund of good tempered rallery 
im all he said, that it was impossible to feel angry with him. His \nplicit faivla 
mw the Emperoc’s invincibility also amased ine. Of the unbounded coutilence 
of the wation in general, and the army perticularly, in Napoleon, | had wil hen, 
no cunception. Jt was not that in the profound skill and immense re-ources ° 
the present they trusted ; but they actually regarded him, as one placed above 
all the common accidents of fortune, and revered him as sumething mwie vhan 
human. 

‘ Il mendra et puis”—was the continued exclamation of the young Piench- 
man. Any notin of our successfully resisting the overwhelining nyt of (ne 
Emperor, he would have laughed to scorn, and se I let him go on propery" 
our future misfortunes tll the time, when driven back upon Liston. we - 
be compelled to evacuate the peninsula, and under favour of a conventiv's 
he permitved to return to England. All thie was sufficiently ridiculons 
ing from a youth of ninéteen, wounded, in misery, a prisoner; but furtlier ex 
perience of his nation has shown me, that St. Croix was not the exce)(e% 
but the rule. The conviction in the ultimate success of their army. wharever 
be the merely momentary siehap. is the one present thonght of a ! renchinan 
and victory with them is a conquest,—a defeat, if they are by any chance driven 
to acknowledge one—a faralicé. 

I was too young a man, still more, too vourz a sol lier, to bear with thts rd 
surd affectation of superiority ax | ought, and conse juently was glad Wow — 
whenever | could, from the contested ground of our national rivalry @ “ “ 
pics. St. Croix, although young, had seen much of the world. As Ape 
the splendid court of the Muilleries, the scencs passing belure bis wort 
calculated to interest and amuse ; and by mauy an anecdote of iis lures lite 
lightened the road as we passed along. 

* You promised, by-the-bye, to tell me of your banishment. 
oceur, St. Cronx ™ | alt my 

« Ah par Dieu—that was an unfortunate affair for me: then begs’ have 
inishaps—but for that, T should never have beew sent to St. Clond—nes . ‘i 
played leap-trog with the Einperor—uever bave been sent 4 soldier mite oe 
Troe,” sant he, laughing. | should never have bad the happimess of \ out Se 
ance. But sull, Md mueh rather have met you first inthe Place de (4 
than in the Estrella Mountams.” - ' 

* Who kuows,” said |, * perhaps your geod genius preva 
this?” oa said 

+ Perhaps,” said he, interrupting me, ‘that's exactly what the Emp , But 
—who was my god mother—* Gales will bea Marechal de France * anil you 
certainly, it avast be coviessed, 1 have made « bad begiauing. Hos teat 
wish to bear of my tisurace at court—Allong dane, here goea. But he 
better wait for a bali?” 
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« Agreed ,” said 1, -* and so let us now press forward, 
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THE LAST DAYS OF SULTAN MAHMOUD. 


Sultan Mahmoud had for above a year complained occasionally of weakness, 
languor, want of sleep, and nervous irritation. With the winter of 1839 and the 
approach of spring acough came on. But he trusted in the solidity of his con- 
siitution, and his external person presented no appearance of decay. Neverthe 
jess, through an excess of solicitude, his Grand Chamberlain, Riza-Bey, pro- 
posed his using a decoction of herbs, which two years before Abdullok had pre- 
scribed for purifying his blood ; as this vernal treatment implied no avowal of a 
diseased state, he subinitted to it without difficulty. 

On the 8th March, the Sultan, whom a violent cough had fatigued the whole 
night, consented, alter earnest entreaties, to have a physician sent for. ..-Since 
the end of the preceding year an Austrian doctor had been fetched from Vienna 
to complete the furnuure of the Court of Stamboul, after the fashion of a Euro- 

ean Court, holding, at the same time, the station of physician to his Highness. 
Had the diferent success of M., Newner’s first advice inspired little confi- 
dence * . 

The Greek physicians, struck with the external symptoms most easy to ascer- 
tain, fancied they recognised in his indisposition a tenacious cold in the chest ; 
this was the mere object of their healing efforts. After prescribing a decoction 
of linseed, they made him take milk in April, but the impossibility of digesting 
it, and the disorders it gave rise to, forced them to discontinue it. Lichen and 
tolu balsam were successively prescribed. Suddenly Abdullok Effendi, who 
beheld in the disease but the consequence of an excessive use of spirituous li- 
quors, deemed it dangerous to deprive a body accustomed to constant over-ex- 
citation of a stimulant; ke therefore proposed administering opium in small 
doses often repeated, and even resorting to wormwood wine and Tokay in small 
quantities. Already even did he congratulate himself upon haviug obtained a 
material improvement; but the opinions of the Greek physicians was at va- 
nance with his, and their silent opposition had indirectly apprised the Sultan that 
his disease, of an inflammatory nature, could but rapidly grow worse under the 
influence of existing remedies. Mahmoud abandoned Abdullok’s treatment and 
resumed softening tisanes. . 

Amidst this groping of the antiphlogistic system and of the doctrine of 
sontcité personified in the Greek semi-doctors and the Turkish quack, instead of 
setting, Deere Sultan appeared to be more seriously situated towards the close 
of April. 

Everything denoted that his health was deeply impaired. There was mani- 
fest exhaustion, increasing leanness, a change in his habits, tastes, and manners. 
The requisite and varied dishes which he hud much liked often excited his dis- 
geet into nausea. Drinking itself excited his utmost aversion, and he had sud- 

enly and entirely given itup. At one time, sad, wistful, he would observe for 
whole hours a solemn silence, interrupted by frequent sighs, tears, or fainting 
fits ; at another, in an agitation such that be would not keep in any place, he 
spoke with breathless haste upon a number of unconnected topics ; or, wi-hout 
consulting his strength, he abruptly quitted important State business to dispel 
the irritation he was a prey to by fatiguing rides on horseback or in a carriage, 
to inspect buildings nearly finished, or order whimsical changes in them. His 
nights passed in desperate want of sleep, and his rare and short intervals of re- 
pose were disturbed’ by horrible dreams. Every morning he rose in a weaker 
state, and from day to day they who were about him beheld with awe a more 
obstinate cough, sometimes accompanied with vomiting, regular attacks of fever 
every evening, a thinness that rendered him unrecognisable, his eye growing 
hollow, a wilder look, a trembling in his hands, the gradual debilitation of his 
whole frame, and the confusion or incoherence of his ideas. 

From the beginning of March the Sultan's illness had been talked of in public, 
and every appearance he made had confirmed it. When, on the, 14th of May, 
he presided at the inauguration of the College of Medicine at Galata-Sarai, the 
decay of his imperial countenance had struck all present. On that solemn day 
Abdullok had been reinstated in the office of Hekim Baschi, a proof ofan in- 
terest skilfully recovered with his Sovereign rather than a reward for the success 
of his advice. But nothing transpired as to the nature of a disease whose havoc 
was visible. With the various accounts circulated about it the certainty of his 
dangerous condition increased. Mahmoud still fancied that he concealed the 
alarming state of his health, and did not himself yet even believe in it. 

On the 14th of June the ordinary physicians of the seraglio were summoned 
to a consultation, and M. Neuner was authorised to be present. Introduced to 
Mahmoud, they foxnd him half sitting, half reeling on a divan, and betraying 
even a secret anxiety. He extended his hand; it was moist and warm; the 
pulse was weak, dull, equal, and gave a hundred and twenty pulsations by the 
minute. He next showed his tongue, covered with yellowish slimy matter, eom- 
plained of want of appetite, and dism‘ssed the physician. The Sultan's situa- 
tion enhanced the importance of the new physician, whose presence had been re- 
quired by his master himself: he was, therefore, forthwith summoned to pro- 
nounce upon the nature of the disease, and the method of dealing with it. Great 
was his astonishment Did the glance he had just transiently cast, and the 
report he had previously heard, suffice to enable him to establish a sure diagnos- 
tic and ground a rational therapeutic! In their turn, the Seraglio physicians 
made him observe, not without some contempt for his ignorance of usages, that 
the Sultan never would consent to his body being touched by infidel hands, and 
that any inspection besides that which he had been admitted to would be an in- 
tolerable profanation of the person of the Padishah. The good German doctor 
would not shrink from his pretension. ‘The consciousness of his duty, an exalted 
sense of his profession, persuaded him that the scrupulous accomplishment of 
his medical obligations would not be a sacrilege, whatever the patron’s rank or 
sacredness might be; and, refusing to give way to prejudice and etiquette; ‘ In- 
form his Highness,” replied he, ‘‘that I should be guilty of an unpardonable 
offence to him, to science, and the whole world, if, after so superficial a view, I 
ventured any judgment.” 

It was not without resignation on one part, and malicious curiosity on the oth- 
er, that Mahmoud’s answer was looked for. Contrary to general expectation, 
he consented to being examined—a last innovation to ancient usage, accepted by 
the reformer upon his death-bed! M. Neuner, perhaps the first Christian phy- 
sician thet ever cast his eyes or felt with his hands the body of a Mahomedan 
prince, accomplished with respectful discretion this other examination, during 
which Mahmoud ceased not to repeat that his head and heart were perfectly 
sound. The doctor did not the less think that he discovered a chronic affection 
of the chest, and moreover, a swelling, especially in the region of the stom- 
ach: a tumefaction on the left side of the liver, which was hard and painful ; 
and a disturbance in the functions of the stomach and the intestine canal, ac- 
companied with the absence of appetite and excessive constipation. Owing to 
this second visit and the data previously obtained, M. Neuner had the satisfac- 
tion to establish his diognostic with certainty. He recognised a febris hecti- 
ca in the fever, followed by emaciation and fainting, deemed it determined by an 
inveterate evil attacking the lungs and liver, and pronounced the predominant 
disease a phtysis tuberculosa in its third stage. As for his prognostic it was 
most woful, and allowed the Sultan but a short prolongation of life. His thera- 
peutic was limited to the employment of mucilaginous and calming sulstan- 
ces... . 

On the very day of this consultation, upon the advice of the Hekim Baschi, 
the Sultan was conveyed to the Kiosk of Tchamlidja, renowned for the mildness 
and pureness of its air. On the 16th a second consultation took place, with the 
adjunction of Mr. M’Carthy and Mr. Ansaldi, physician to the Seraglio. Though 
approving the diagnostic and treatment of Dr. Neuner, their opinion of the pa- 
tient’s state was more favorable, they inferring from the solid make of the Sul- 
tan’s chest that the lungs were not damaged. On the 18th a third consultation 
took place. The disease made fearful progress. Nevertheless a slight appear- 
ance of improvement was premised on the night of the 19th. 

On the 2lst, in the morning, the patient grew worse. It was on a Fri- 
day. As if he would deceive himself as weli as others, he would attend public 
prayers... . 

On the 23d, a fifth consultation was held. In their increasing anxiety his 
servants had summoned to the Kiosk a personage famous for his austere devo- 
tion and the efficacy of his prayer, whom they put in permanent supplication for 
the salvation of the Sovereign and the Prophet’s vicar. 

Meanwhile, Sultana Esma, anxious for the life of her brother, whom she was 
tenderly attached to, would send him her confidential physician, Dr. Millingen, 
and had him warned of it. Mahmoud accepted the offer. ‘* Thank her well for 
me,” said he to his sister's envoy with affectionate and touching gravity; “ tell 
her not to grieve, for grief is as fatal to him who experiences it as it is to 
him who causes it. As for the prayers she has the kindness to offer up to God 
for me, tell her how deep is my gratitude ; prayers from so good and so pure a 
heart must be agreeable to Him who is omnipotent. 

On the 27th of June the sixth consultation took place, and Dr. Millingen was 
‘summoned to it. Tho Hekim Baschi dwelt on the progress of the disease since 
their last visit. The attack of fever had been more violent, and under its in- 
fluence the Sultan had been, the night before, completely stunned. Seeming to 
distinguish and hearno more, he uttered inarticulated sounds and incoherent words, 
among which his attendants believed they had more than once detected the 
hame of his hated enemy Mehemet Ali. In order the better to persuade them 
that he was not ill, he net Bor to take any medicine. He would have om by 
him, and would not suffer the presence of even his nearest relations. The hus- 
band of his eldest daughter had solicited the favor ‘of being admitted. Two 
words, uttered with a hoarse and strong voice, had scarcely hurried Halil from 
the entrance of the room to the Sultan's feet, when an imperious gesture drove 
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From hour to hour Mahmoud grew worse, and the night” of Thursday passed | which is at his own house. 


in fearful anguish. On Friday, the 28th, towards eight A. M., he fell into so 
profound a swoon that they who alone ventured into his room, thinking he had 


Tragiae, it must be admitted, though of a coarse 
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_he hesitated at first, and then refused. The mayor of [ arcat was extremely em- 
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crated to the dying’Sultan, and with deep emotion the troops under arms repeated | _ Having reached his cabinet, M. Joulé sets himself at his desk, and Tragine is 
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fered up in his behalf. ‘* Drink!” said be, as he recovered his senses. 

The night of Friday was tranquil, without any other medicinal auxiliary than 
a light infusion of lime-tree leaves, with a small quantity of orange-flower water, 
and thirty drops of laudanum divided into two parts. Nevertheless, the confu- 
sion of his intellectual faculties had began to re-appear. Though the fever which 
devoured him two days before had subsided, the pulse had become again iatermit- 
tent, with less violence, and the trembling of his upper extremities continued. 
Bolder than the English physician, the Scheik, who, since Friday, had been sum- 
moned to the Kiosk, had affirmed that in seven days the Sultan, stronger than 
he had ever been, would go on horseback to the mosque, and his prediction 
seemed the more probable as the seraglio astrologer, being consulted by the Im- 
perial family and Ministers of the Porte, had foretold that, if the Sultan survived | 
the Tuesday of the week just elapsed, nothing need be feared for his life during 
the whole year. Fresh fireworks were let off on the Saturday evening. 

On Sunday morning, June 30, Dr. Millingen, seeing the effects of the stimu- 
lant remedies decrease, and the patient’s strength lower, declared to Riza Bey 
that he thought it impossible his Highness could live four-and-twenty liours 
more. Nevertheless, the most favorable bulletins continued to be sent from hour 
to hour to the Porte. 


On the 28th of June the Divan, at the suggestion of Chosrew, had issued or- 
ders to the Capudan Pacha not to quit the Dardanelles, and to Hafiz to suspend 
hostilities, informing them both at the same time of the Sultan's desperate con- 
dition. Mahmoud was still alive, and his reign at an end. His empire extend- 
ed no longer beyond his Kiosk, and there also his authority ended before him. 
He had formerly prohibited all persons not belonging to his service from having 
access to his room unless expressly sent for. ‘The Monarch would neither be 
ill or die; just as he dissembled his sufferings he wanted to conceal his agony, 
and renounced a parting interview with his Court and even with his children and 
family, in order to have no witness of his abdication previous to his death. He 
voluntari'y. expired in the solitude of his pride—the worthy end of one of the 
haughtiest personations of power that ever occupied a throne, and a heroic in- 
stance of Eastern sovereign majesty! Yet his commaad was not obeyed ; 
Chosrew deemed it proper befure he adopted any decision, to consult his supreme 
will, and entered his apartment with Riza Bey. In afew moments he left it, 
convinced that the Sultan was no longer able to answer, or even recognise him. 
In the capacity of a son-in-law, Halil hastened to ask permission to kiss his feet 
for the last time. On reaching his bed he announced himself repeatedly with- 
out obtaining a reply ; in a state of desperation he fell at his feet, which he 
bathed with his tears, and, unable to check his sobs, rushed into an adjoining 
room to give free vent to his sorrow. 

Mahmoud's agony was protracted from Sunday night to Monday. Unable to 
see, hear, or receive any assistance, he gradually extinguished himself in an 
anxious slumber which left him no use of his faculties. On the Monday, at 
about seven in the morning, it was perceived that he was on the point of expi- 
ring. The Grand Imaun, almoner to the Padisha, was forthwith apprised of it. 
It was his duty to perform the prescribed purifications with the holy water of the 
miraculous Zemzem well, of Mecca, and to turn the corpse towards the Mikh- | 
rab, the sacred point corresponding to that first metropolis of Islam—a ceremony | 
which does not prepare the dying man for the passage from one life to another, | 
but impresses upon him the external sign of his faith. At length, at twelve mi- | 
nutes past seven, Sultan Mahmoud expired. It was on the Ist of July, the ini- 
tial day of the month he was born and ascended the thrune. He was about to 
accomplish the fifty-fourth year of his age and the thirty-first of his reign.* 


A superb mausoleum has been raised to Sultan Mahmoud at Constantinople, 
in the Kodja-Baba square, near the Hippodrome. It was inaugurated on the 
10th of October (1840), in presence of the Sultan and all the Ministers and dig- 
nitaries of the empire. After the usual prayers. an aigrett2 of diamonds of | 
great value Was placed on the cap laid at the extremity of the sarcophagus, and | 
the monument was completely covered with Cashmere shawls. 


* Fragment from a work about to be published at Paris by MM. Caldavene and Bar- | 
rault. 
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THE BRIGAND OF THE PYRENEES. 
Forx, Nov. 20, Eight p.m. 

The Court of Assize was sitting, the lamps and wax candles had just been 
lighted, and a trial was going un with the utmost serenity, when all of a suddea, 
a noise is heard from without, occasioned by the rumbling of a carriage, escort- 
ed by a detachment of cavalry, and the murmurs of the crowd. In the midst | 
of this tumult some voices are heard to exclaim, “It is Tragine ! it is Tragine !” | 
The Court becomes almost deserted, the staircases are invaded by the public, 
the witnesses leave the waiting-room, the counsel fly to the windows, and the | 
Judges are compelled to suspend the sitting for half an hour. 

The Court of the Palais de Justice, at Foix, is situated at the foot of the | 
famous roc de Fouich (rock of Foix), upon which is constructed the treble castle of 
the ancient nobles and the counts of Foix, which is now transformed into a Hall | 
of Justice. The road which winds around that enormous rock ends at that | 
point, and it is there that the carriage which conveyed Tragine must have stop- | 
ped, as it is necessary to ascend on foot by a rugged path. Tragine was bound 
with irons to the carriage. During the whole time that was required in order to 
loosen his fetters, and to take the necessary precautions in order to conduct him to 





the prison, the dense crowd which had gained access to the Court-yard compelled | 


the gendarmerie to fall back upon the carriage. The population of Foix, being 
seized with a sort of respect at the sight of Tragine, who for the last three years 
had escaped the hands of justice and spread terror throughout the country, pre- 
served a decorous silence. 
out of the gaze of thecrowd. ‘lhe carriage disappeared, and in a few minutes 
order having been restored, the Court proceeded with the business of the day. 

The following is the information which we have been enabled to gather on 
this important capture. For some days orders had been given tothe troops that 
were specially charged with the arrest of Tragine to spread the rumor that they 
were to fire upon him as soon as he was perceived. This means of intimidation 
produced its effect. Tragine’s confederates having given him notice of what was 
to be done, he was on his guard and left the country. Huwever, his retreat coa- 
tinued to he ignored. 

What the agents of the public force could not do openly was attempted by 
by stratagem. It was thought at the Prefecture that it was necessary to lay a 
trap for the brigand, and overtures for that purpose were made to different may- 
ors of the arrondissement. In short, the mayor of Larcat, in the canton of Ca- 
bannes, yielded and consented to assist the superior authorities by every means 
in his power, but before he accepted the mission to arrest the brigand he refused 
the reward of 1,000 francs which the Prefect had placed at his disposal. 

The mayor of the commune of Larcat, M. Joulé, is a man about thirty-five 
years of age, powerful, intelligent, and tall ; he is capable of being personally 
pitted against Tragine, if he could find him unarmed ; which is a difficult matter. 
M. Joulé goes about into public places, speaks of Tragine as a man of courage 
and remarkable for his skill. He says that his misfortunes have made him go 
mad ; that he must either return to Spain or the Andorras ; and that he is wrong 
not to accede to his advice. On these words being uttered a bystander observes 
that he must have a passport, and that no mayor would deliver him one. The 
mayor of Larcat replies, that among the number of mayors one might be found ; 
rr that it was only necessary to give oneself a little trouble to find him out. 
On the 17th of November a man who was known to the Mayor of Larcat came 
to his house, and informs him that an individval on the part of Tragine has come 
to ask him (the mayor) for a passport for Spain, and that he has at the same time 
to make him a t of 300 francs. M. Joulé at first refuses ; but, as the in- 
dividual has been requested to press the matter, M. Joulé accedes, on condition of 
the payment of 500 francs, and that he is to have an interview with Tragine, in 
order to be enabled the better to take down a description of his person. 


Tragine slowly ascended the rock, and he was soon | 


| cence. 


gine, he settles the height of the latter. Having done this, he places himself 
opposite the brigand, and steadfastly looking at him says, ‘“* What color are 
your eyes’” ‘Tragine retains the same attitude, and opens his large eyes. 
‘Very well!” adds the mayor of Larcat; at the same moment he seizes Tre- 
gine and encircles both his arms and body by his powerful arms, exclaiming, ‘‘ You 
are arrested! help, my friends !” 

On these words Tragine is furious, and wishes to resort to his carbine, bot he 
has to do with a man who is as powerful as himself. Both the mayor and the 
brigand fall down. ‘Tragine wishes to get hold of his pistols, which are im his 
waistband, but M. Joulé holdshim with such extraordinary strength that Tragine 
is paralysed. 

From the first moment of the contest two men who were placed by tle mayor 
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‘in an adjoining apartment came to his assistance ; one had taken possession of 


the carbine, and the other was prepared with cords to bind the prisoner. A few 
minutes afterwards several persons arrived in order to insure the arrest and watcl: 
over the custody of the brigand. Whilst one estafette was despatched to com- 
municate the intelligence to the Prefect and to the Procureur du Roix of Foix, 
and then gave notice to the brigade of gendarmerie of the Canton of Cabannes. 


| Tragine having been deprived of the possibility of making the slightest resis- 
_ tance was sent to Foix in a carriage, escorted by two brigades of gendarmerie. 


Two gendarmes were seated on each side of him in the carriage. No doubt 


|it was the formality of this cortege passing through the streets of Foix that 


caused Tragine’s arrest to be discovered, and which brought the people en masse 
to the Palais de Justice. ’ 

Tragine, on reaching the prison, was incarcerated in a ceil, and his fect were 
fettered. 

‘Tragine’s countenance is pale and regular. His eyes, are large, quick, and 
even with his head; and his arms and legs display strong muscle. From Larcat 
to Foix he spoke little. He appeared as much fatigued from the contest he had 
undergone as from the position which he was constrained to maintain in the 
carriage. Gazette des Tribunaux. 








THE FRENCH OPERA AND DRAMATIC PROFITS 
ON THE CONTINENT. 


The name “ opera” given to dramatic pieces set to music was very Common 
in Italy when Cardinal Mazarin introduced it into Franee in the year 1645. By 
his commands a piece entitled ‘*‘ La Festa Theatrale de la Finta Pazza” was per- 
formed at the Petit Bourbon, in presence of Louis XIV. and the Queen-Mother ; 
and an Italian dramatic company, also engaged by him, represented in 1647, a 
three act opera, under the title of ‘* Orfeo e Euridice.” Louis XIV. retained 
the musical taste which had been given him in his youth, and the Abbe Perrin 
was the first who ventured in France a complete opera, which was.perfarmed in 
1659. Until that period the attempt had been confined to introducing pieces of 
music into tragedies, such as Pierre Corneille’s ** Andromede.”” In 1660 Maza- 
rin had an Italian piece entitled ** Ercole Amante” executed on the occasion of 
the King’s marriage with the Infanta Maria Theresa ; but the taste of the Prench 
was already turned to operas written in their own language. 


At the same period the Marquis de Sourdeac distinguished himself by his in- 
genuity in the management of theatrical machinery. At the time of the King’s 


| marriage he had a piece called “ La Toison d'Or” performed at his chateau of 


Neubourg, in Normandy, the words of which were by Pierre Corucille. The 
Marquis de Sourdeac displayed a royal hospitality on the occasion. The com- 
pany of the Marais was a from Paris, and performed ‘ La Toison d’Or,” 
in presence of five hundred Norman noblemen, who were entertained above two 
months together at Neubourg, at the Marquis’ expense. The Marais company 
executed the piece afterwards at Paris, and the magnifivence of the spectacle 
pleased the King and Court so much that it served as a pattern for succeeding 
pieces. 

In 1669 Perrin, Councillor to the King, and introducer of ambassadors at the 
Duke of Orleans’, brother of Louis XIII. and uncle of Louis XIV., obtained the 
opera privilege in France. The letters patent by which it was confirmed on 
him are dated St. Germain, the 28th June, 1669, and contain the following re- 
markable passage :— 

‘‘Desirous of contributing to the advancement of the arts in our kingdom, 
and-of treating favorably the said memorialist, in consideration both of the ser- 
vices he has rendered our very ‘dear uncle, and of those he has rendered us for 
several years past, by composing musical words which are sung in our chapel 
and chamber, we have faery and do hereby grant to the said Perrin permission 
to establish in our good city of Paris, and in others of our kingdom, an Acade- 
my, consisting of such number and quality of persons as may suit him, to repre- 
sent and sing in public operas and musical pieces in French verse, similar to 
those in Italy .. .. and considering that the said operas and representations are 
musical works quite different from recited comedies, and that we hereby esta- 
blish them, on the same footing as those of the Academies of Italy, where gen- 
tilhommes sing without degradation, we will, and it is owr pleasure that all gen- 
tilhommes, damoselles, and other persons shall be enabled to sing at the said 
opera, without derogating from their titles of nobility, nor from their privileges, 
| offices, rights, and immunities.” 


Perrin, unable to provide for the whole expenditure of such an establishment, 
associated with Cambert, an organist, for the music, with the Marquis de Sour- 
deac for the machinery, and with a certain Champeron for the money he required. 
He erected a theatre in the Tennis Court of Rue Mazarine, and brought out an 
opera in the month of March, the words of which were written by him, and the 
music by Cambert. The machinery, which was by the Marquis de Sourdeac, 
contributed not a little to the success of the work. The piece was performed 
' for eight months, together with so much vogue that Perrin's share of the pro- 
| fits amounted to 30,000 livres. But harmony was of short duration between the 
partners; the Marquis de Sourdeac, on pretence that he had advanced money to 
| Perrin to pay his debts, took possession of the theatre, and got an opera com- 
| posed by Gibert in 1672, called “Les Peines et les Plaisirs de |'Amour,” of 
| which Cambert composed the music. It was a pastoral piece, and it met with 
| the utmost approbation. Lulli, superintendent of the King’s music, availing him- 
| self of the diseord between the opera partners, obtained from Perrin, through 
‘the influence of Madame de Montespan, a surrender of his privilege, and new 
‘letters patent, dated March, 1672, authorising him to establish an Académie 
Royale de Musique at Paris.* The new privilege revoked that of Perrin, and 
therefore annulled the claims of his partners. Cambert retired to England, 
where he died in 1677, superintendent of the music of Charles II. Lalli, to 
avoid discussion, erected a new theatre near the Luxembourg, in Rue de Vau- 
girard, and opened it on the 15th of November, 1672, with the “ Fetes de 
l’Amour et de Bacchus,” a pastoral piece, of which Lulli composed the music 
and Quinault the words. At the death of Moliere, in 1673, the o was 
transferred to the Palais Royal Theatre, where it so long continued. Lalli 





_ managed the opera for fifteen years, and during that period produced nineteen 


operas and twenty-five ballets. But the honor of creating the Opera is erro- 
neously ascribed to him. It bel to Perrin and Cambert. Lulli improved it, 
and brought it into the path which it has since pursued with so much magnifi- 
He is the second, and not the first, ring in the long chain which com- 
mences with Perrin and Cambert, and now ends with Rossini, Meyerbeer, Ha- 
levy, and Auber. 

The first singers heard at the Opera in 1671 were Baumaviile and I l, 
with Cadiere and Cholet. The first female singer was Mdlle. de Castilly, T' 
first ballet-master was Beauchamps, who was, moreover, @ dancer with Saint 
ee Favier, and Lapierre. In 1679, Se me Brigagne, Marie Aubry, La- 

arde, and Bony were added to the singing —- : 
At the origin of the Opera there were no ; but in January, 1681, 
Lulli and Quinault represented before the King at St. Germain a ballet called 
“De Triomphe de I‘Amour,” in which, say the chronicles of the times, the 











The interview having been accepted, a country house was named, in the en- 
virons of Foix. At the appointed the mayor is at his post, not so Tragine | 





* The new drop scene of the opera represents Louis XIV. handing to Lulli the opera 
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patronised the Grand Opera or Académie 
and the tion, when its expenses were scarcely 

to, the opera derived above 800,000 francs a year 
ry and upwards of 1,100,000 from the public treasury 

III, and Charles X. At present, with a personnel 
) francs, its subvention is reduced to 620,000.t 
singer only now exceeds what the whole Opera cost a hun- 
when the total expense of the personnel, including singers, dan- 
machinists, tailors, and dressmakers, amounted only to 
livres. This sum, as a French dramatic critic observes, is scarcely equal 
in amount to the feur$ of the great tenor, Duprez. At that period a premier 
chanteur was paid fifteen hundred livres per annum, a premier danseur one thou- 
sand, and a premier danseuse nine hundred—sums for which Taglioni would 
scorn to perform a mazurka, or Elsslera cachuca. Times are indeed wonderfully 
altered as regards dramatic emoluments, and foreign artistes, although at no 
seried, aps, has there been a greater competition in their profession, In 

ngland Italian singers were paid highly enough in comparison with what was 
allowed to their comrades of the French Opera at about the same period; yet 
no where has the increase been more remarkable than at the Italian Opera of 
London, when, under the management of Handel, Senesio, an Italian 
singer, obtained 1, y grroeee for a season, and another, Farinelli, after 
a stay in E , amassed a fortune, purchased an estate in his 
native country, » proving, at least, grateful to the source of his 

ulence, erected and dedicated a temple in his realms te “ English folly.” 
et Senesio and Farinelli would have marvelled if they had lived to witness 
the engagements of Catalani, who, as an intelligent lessee of the Opera tells us, 
“exacted terms unparalleled in the annals of foreign extortion.” What those 
terms were we know not precisely, but have every reason to believe that they 
have been much exceeded by those of her fair successors. Malibran, in 1829, 
was at the London Opera at seventy-five guineas a night, with a be- 
nefit ; and at the Italian Opera of Paris, in 1830, at 1175 francs per night. After 
three seasons in Paris, and two in London, as her biographer tells us, she had 
accumulated £24,000. In 1833 she was engaged at Drury Lane at £150 a night, 
and her next engagement at the same house was at the rate of £3775 for thirty 
ights. At Milan, subsequently, her engagement with Duke Visconti was 
,000 francs, with a palace for hor residence, a carriage, and a free table, for 
one hundred and eighty Ne esa 

Julia Grisi, as was lately proved before a French Court of Law, realized 
above £10,000 a year by her performances and concerts in London and Paris. 
Rubini is stated by a French print, which, however, we cannot safely trust, to 
have made himself an income of £4000 per annum, and it will be no fault of 
the British public if his comrades do not thrive equally well after the memora- 
ble battle fought and won for one of them in last season of her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre. Madame Demoreau Cinti receives, we believed, some 60,000 francs from 
the Paris Opera Comique, asum, however, not extravagant, when we compare 
that great singcr with the more prosperous prima donna of the Italian Opera. 
Tagtioni’s receipts at St. Petersburg, Vienna, and in London would, perhaps, be 
deemed more extraordinary still than some of the above engagements if they 
could be accurately stated, ur, they may prove reasonable enough when com- 
say with what the New World is yielding to Fanny Elssler, who is stated to 

ve been engaged at the Havannah at the rate of £4000 for one month of sal- 
tation. After these details, the emoluments of the singers now in vogue in 
Italy need not suprise. According to a statement just published on the Conti- 
nent they are as follows :—Mariani, who lately demanded £6000 for a season at 
Paris, £2400 ; Salvi, £2000; Donzelli, £2300; Reina, Poggi, and Pendazzi, 
from £1200 to £1600; Ronconi and Marini, about £1600; Mesdamos Stra- 

i, Scoberlechner, and Ronzi, £2090 ; Madame Marini, £1400 ; Mad’lle. Fran- 
cilla Pixis, £1600 ; and Madame Ungher, £2300. 

Composers have their due share in the golden patronage which the nineteenth 
century has extended tothe lyric drama. Rossini leads a melancholy life at Bo- 
logna, with an income rated at £4000. Moeyerbeer must have, by his composi- 
tions, added a large revenue to the one he has derived from a wealthy father. If 
Donizetti, with his prolific pen and present vogue, be not on the high road to 
fortune, it must be his pwn fault. 
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+ These historical details are abstracted from a feuilleton of the Paris print La France. 

t The annual subvention voted for 1841 to the three Royal theatres (the Italian Opera 
shares in it no more) is 1,037,000 francs. The maieriel of the Grand Opera is valuedat 
4,000,000 francs, and it is obliged to give one hundred and fifty representations a year. 

4 Asortof douceur stipulated by eminent performers for every night they sing, act. or 
dance, in addition to their regular salaries. 








MIA, THE CAT-FIEND. 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. COQUILLE. 








CHAPTER I. 
In a well-furnished room in one of the principal hotels of Paris, before a cheer- 
_ fal fire, reposing himself after the fatigues of a journey from Strasburg, sat Mr. 
Thomas Knoderer. He had just enjoyed himself over a good dinner, and was 
taking his wine. A decanter placed iu front of him on the chimney-piece bore 
witness to his intention of prolonging to the utmost the jleasures of his repast. 
Now and then he would cast a somewhat anxious glance on a number of papers 
that were arfanged on the table, but he ever and anon returned with a redoubled 
alacrity to his bottle. First he satisfied his olfactories as to the quality of the 
liquor, and then he slowly poured himself out a glass, which he would proceed to 
diseuss slowly and scientifically, gulp by gulp, as though he would.not by any 
undue precipitancy deprive himself of any portion of the exquisite flavor, after 
each draught clearing his palate with his tongue for the next, and occasionally 
uttering a sonorous “hem!” indicative of his sublime satisfaction. A length 
the fervor of his libation coased ; he lit his meerschaum, and stretching himself 
upon the sofa, he was soon enveloped in a cloud of smoke. 

Mr, Thomas Knoderer was a perfect specimen of a German. Long fair hair, 
that hung in disordered locks around his temples, a large broad forehead, full 
open eyes, a nose not very long, but marked with slight streaks of red, and a 

ick heavy chin, all indicated a disposition towards animal enjoyment. Add to 
these peculiarities, a body whose length was principally from the head to the 
waist, athletic limbs, an air of ease, straightforwardness, and good humor, and 
you have some idea of the man. The object of his visit to Paris is soon told. 

Thomas Knoderer, and Henry Knoderer, his cousin, lived, the one at Stras- 
burg, the other at Paris. Besides being well off already, they were also the 
joint heirs of an old uncle, Mr. Max Spreyerman Knoderer, of Wasselone. This 
old gentleman had been in the army, but the loss of an arm procured him his 

, and he had retired to his estate of Wasselone on the banks of the Rhine. 
He had since constantly avoided all attempts to draw him into matrimony, on the 
a that, having in his youth obeyed so many military commanders, it would not 
for him to put himself under the orders of any other, especially of one who 
might prove the reverse of civil. He, however, duly made his will in favor of 
“his two nephews, and shortly afterwards invited Thomas to his chateau, where 
the latter soon rendered himself so agreeable to the taste of the old gentle- 
man, that he declared he was the pleasantest companion to be found on that side 
of the Rhine. 
Mr. Max Spreyerman Knoderer, however, died suddenly. His will, although, 
“or perhaps, because, prepared by the village notary, was held to be in some 


‘points obscure, and as the property was large, the lawyers contrived to draw the 


cousins into a very pretty lawsuit. One morning, however, Mr Thomas Kno- 
ee derer, in rummaging among the old memoranda of his late uncle for a receipt, 
’* ¢hanced to fall upon nord which turned out to be nothing less than another 
and a later will of the deceased, written in his own hand, and duly signed accord- 
_ Ing to law, by which he revoked his former testament, and instead of dividing 
oot his property between his two nephews, gave the whole “estate of Wasselone, 
» 1 the rights and properties thereunto annexed, to Mr. Thomas Knoderer, 
as uf oer of his regard, &c.'&c. &c.” This will, in fact, had been made only 
the day before his death, in consequence of some presentiment of his approach- 
ing end, and his nephew being absent at the time, he had not been able to in- 
form him of it. 
Tt was in order to place his cousin Henry in possession of this fact, and thus 
~ © put an end to the pending proceedings, that Mr. Thomas Knoderer had come 
to Pe Not having found Henry at home, he had appointed to mect him 
-, at eight that evening at the hotel where we intruduced him to the reader, 
. where he ie still in smoking his meerschaum, and occasionally relieving 
his thirst by a return to the bottle on the mantelshelf. lis reflections were de- 
cidedly agreeable. The prospect of augmenting his resources, which, to say 


‘the truth, had been somewhat impaired by indulgence in the follies of youth,. 


and the satisfaction of being emancipated trom a lawsnit, which even under any 
A a embarrassing, disposed him to a kindly feeling towards all hu- 

kind. Armidst'these a ble reflections the time passed rapidly away. 
_., The hour was near at which he was to meet his cousin. Once more he rose. 
Peeper bbe rots the papers on the table—to see whether they were 
on) ee 
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which had been s0 , and which was 








, thus engaged, he thought he 
ough some person desired to enter. Not knowing 
and was surprised to see a cat glide quietly 
room, and run to hide itself under the bed. Its motions 
that he scarcely saw it before it was hidden under the bed. Ne- 
endeavored to coax it out. In the kindest voice possible, he used 
the customary means of alluring the reserved animal 80 miscalled domestic. It 
was in vain : all his advauces were unfavorably received—the cat had resolved 
not to quit her retreat, from which her eyes g upen him like a pair of car- 
buncles. At last he perceived the uselessness of the attempt, and he returned 
to his couch and resumed his pipe, with no kindly feelings towards the animal 
which had so pertinaciously declined all his advances towards companionship. 

Already he had completely forgotten her, when he observed her draw towards 
the fire, quietly and cautiously, till at length she established herself on her hind 
legs before it, and the operations of the toilette, which nature has pre- 
scribed to the instinct of all female animals, with her tongue. Somewhat pleased 
+ age approach towards confidence, Mr. Thomas Knoderer remained immova- 
ble on his sofa, lest he should alarm his new and singular companion, and ob- 
served her with some interest. : , 

She was a cat of ordinary appearance, partly Angora, with a small head and 
short ears. Her back, feet, and face, were of a deep black, the rest of her body 
was of avery pale brown. She had on a greyish collar, which formed a species 
of ruff, and came down on her chest. Most formidable whiskers, green eyes, 
and a tuft of long hair, which protruded from each of her eye-brows, gave to her 
physiognomy quite a magisterial gravity. Mr. Thomas Knoderer, seeing her ap- 
parently a li:tle more habituated to the room, began to offer her some little atten- 
tions, which she now no longer refused. In fact, she soon became so familiar 
as to jump on the knees of her host, and from thence on to the table, where at 
length she established herself quietly, looking at the fire with her eyes half-shut. 
Our friend Knoderer was delighted. The time no longer scemed to pass slowly. 
At length, without taking the pipe from his mouth, he said— 

“Upon my word, madam, nothing seems to abash you now !"” 

And in truth nothing did seem to abash her. Pleased with the glorious fire 
before which she had sat herself, she soon began, kitten-like, gently with her 
paw to push about a pen that lay on the table by her side. Mr. Knoderer had 
already re-lit his pipe, and was smoking away with renewed ardor. From the 
midst of the dense mass cloud of smoke which he created, his eyes followed 
vaguely, and scarcely with any consciousness to himself, the playful antics of 
the cat as she bounded about among the papers on the table in pursuit of her 
own tail. Suddenly a paper that had been set in motion by a more than 
usually vigorous pat of her paw, slid off the table, and was drawn by the current 
of air from the chimney into the midst of the flames. Mr. Knoderer had by this 
time fallen into a sort of demi-slumber, but awakened by a vague sense of some- 
thing going wrong, he rushed to save the paper from the flames. [t was too late 
—there remained but a portion of it on which there was no writing, the rest, 
being all burnt. 

As for the author of the mischief, conscience-stricken, she made a precipitate 
retreat under a piece of furniture. 

Meanwhile Mr. Knoderer scarcely dared ask himseif what the paper was which 
had been consumed. The fragment in his hand afforded him no clue; but on 
searc hing among the other papers on the table, he found, too truly, what his 
fears had surmised, that the autograph will was no longer in existence. 

* Tarteirce!” was all he cried when he discovered the immensity of his 
loss—then, arming himself with a great stick, he prepared to ferret out the un- 
lucky animal, who squatted crouching in a corner, watching with a frightened 
look these unequivocal preparations for war. 
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at the same time aiming at her a blow sufficient to have annihilated anything but 
acat. To avoid it she flew under the bed. Driven from thence, she again sought 
her first hiding place; but her persecutor allowed her no respite. Maddened by 
the excess of his loss, he harassed her without intermission. In vain she ran 
around her prison, and now bounded up against the wall to the height of several 
feet—all was of no use; and at length, when escape seemed hopeless, she 
turned round and faced the enemy. There she stood, swelling to a frightful size, 
and all the hairs on her body erect. Her eyes seemed to shoot out lightnings— 
she hissed, she growled, she miauled, till at last she squatted collectedly on her 
hind legs, and, just as Mr. Knoderer had again lifted his stick, she leaped up at 
his face with one strong bound, and fixed her claws in his flesh. 

Here was a scene at once frightful and ludicrous. In an agony of mingled 
fear and pain, Mr. Knoderer roared madly for help, and nearly pulled down the 
bell-ropes in his frantic efforts to make his situation known in the house. At this 
moment the door opened, and a person appeared, who gazed with astonishment 
on the scene. 

“Help! help!” repeated Mr. Knoderer. 

The new-comer hastened to deliver him from the claws of his enemy, but she 
no sooner saw a passage clear than she rushed out and escaped. But at once the 
stranger recognized her. 

“What! Mia here!” cried he with astonishment. 

“Abominable animal! Where is my stick that I may kill her?” 

“In the name of Heaven, my good cousin, of what consequence is that’ You 
are all over blood !”’ 

** Filthy beast !—I am lost—TI am ruined !” 

* Stay, let me clear your face ; and in the meantime collect yourself, and tel! 
me what has happened.” 

“Tarteifle! such an important papor burnt !"’ 

“What paper? And how did Mia get here *" 

“Mia! who is Mia?” 

“The cat you were fighting with.” 

“ Filthy beast !” 

‘She is a cat of mine, which I have lost for some time.’ 

“Your cat?” 

**T am quite astonished to findher here. What has she done to you?” 

Mr. Thomas Knoderer looked wildly at his cousin. The foreguing events had 
somewhat disturbed his understanding, and he could scarcely believe his ears 
At length he suddenly exclaimed : ms will tell you what she has dono. She has 
thrown into the fire a will of my uncle, making me his sole heir, and which I 
came here to show you.” 

* What folly you talk? Which will is it of which you would speak with me '” 

Mr. Thomas Knoderer could no longer contain himself. 

*“‘ Aye,” cried he furiously, “I see how it is; you have sent her here or. pur- 


’ 


pose! There is some trick here that [ cannot understand. Folly! a folly that 
will ruin me! But you shall not gain yourend! I will go to law—lI will go 
to law. Be off, sir! be off!—” 


Notwithstanding Mr. Thomas Knoderer's opinion to the contrary, the cat 
really was Mia, whom his cousin had lost. But whence and how had she come 
to the hotel? ’ 





CHAPTER II. 

Between Mr. Henry Knoderer and his Strasburg cousin the contrast was 
most striking—morally as well as physically. The soft pale features of Henry, 
and a natural grace there was about him, attracted you at first sight. There was 
an air of abstraction about him which excited interest and sympathy. Possessed 
of an independent fortune, and united to a young and handsome woman whom 
he had married for love, he lived a retired life amidst a circle of intimate friends. 
He was passionately attached to all that seemed honest and generous-hearted, 
confiding to excess, and full of noble faith and amiable illusions. One thing 
alone was wanting to complete his happinese; though they had been married 
three years, they had as yet had no children. 

Henry was not fond of the society of the world: his tastes were literary and 
for the fine arts. Balls, and assemblies, and conversaziones, were to him inex- 
pressibly tedious. He never found himself sothoroughly happy as when he was 
in his study amidst his favorite authors. Hoffman, above all, gave him the most 
pleasure. It would almost seem as if it was in imitation of that singular and 
most original author, that he had a cat which seemed like a familiar Nemon. 
This cat he called Mia: wild and savage towards all other persons in the house, 
she would let no one caress her but him ; she would run to him at the sound of 
his voice, like a faithful dog; she would follow him from room to room; and 
when he was engaged in writing, it was her custom to establish herself without 
ceremony close to his hand, and follow with her eyes the progress of his pen, as 
though she really understood what he was tracing on the paper. But unhappily 
these excellent qualities were distigured by a number of faults. As the favorite 
of the master, she was the natural enemy of the mistress, and the waiting-maid. 
Who could find fault with them for this? The importance which she enjoyed, 
and the protection that was afforded to her on all occasions, were, in their eyes, 
the most grave of her faults. In short, the household were already at war with 
Mia. On her side, Madame Knoderer entere 1 on the struggle with extraordinary 
determination. Small and delicate, with fair hair, and languishing airs, she was 
one of those nervous and irritable females, who, under an appearance of softness, 
conceal a character of the most despotic kind. Stung by a sense of humiliation 
at not being able to indace her husband to part with his cat, she began to feel a 
kind of indescribable jealousy, and, in concert with her confidant, every means of 
driving the cat away was put in force, but in vain. Ill-treatment, hunger, blows, 
all were unavailing ; Mia only became more cross-grained, and, at the same time, 
more dear to her master. . : 

“Would you believe, Mons. d’Anvilliers,” said Madame Knoderer, one 


)morning, “would you believe that my husband actually takes part against me 


on behalf of that frigttfal cat of hist Can any thing be more unkind or unrea- 
sonable 1?” 
Now M. d'Anvilliers was a young man of about seven-and-twenty, al- 





j eey noted for his affairs of gallantry—was Henry’s most intimate friend. In 





“Oh you infernal beast!” shrieked Mr. Knoderer as soon as he perceived her 















mate friends ! ven | 
: a. pee you — me! Such conduct is very ungallant 


And Madame Knoderer took counsel with M. d’Anvilliers against 

The result of the advice he gave was that Mia disa . We bive wy 
that chance, or an instict, directed her to the hotel, we know the rest. The 
result was, that after an ineffectual lawsuit, during which all the facts relative to 
the destruction of the paper by the cat were put in evidence, Thomas 

failed, and Henry became the possessor of his original half-share of hie uncle's 
property, and as he had never believed in the exister.ce of the other will, he felt 
no compunction whatever in enjoying it. In spite, however, of his accession io 
fortune, he still retained the original simplicity of his habits. Not so, however 

with his wife. Her additional opulence, and it might be also, insidious coun. 
sels, had perverted her mind and her heart. She dragged her husband from ball 
to ball, and from féte to féte, yet the more she plunged into dissipation, the 
more she seemed discontented with herself and every one else. enry loved 
her too deeply to be jealous ; ina mind like his, love consists in confidence - he 
submitted without reproach to her caprices and ill-tempers, finding always con. 
solation in his books. Mia was a more constant companion than ever. Her 
adventure with the will had of course become known, and there were not want- 
}ing persons who surmised that it was something more than a mero coincidence 

The consequence was, that she was > eas with somewhat of a superstitious 
fear ; and to be feared is, to be powerful. 

Meanwhile, the number of her enemies was augmented. M. d’Anvilliers had 
joined the league againsther. Mia aes by some instinct, to know that he 
was the author of her dismissal ; and however far off he might be, whenever she 
saw him she invariably arched up her back and growled, as though conscious of 
the presence of her mortal enemy. 

One day, come time after these last events, Henry entered the boudeir of his 
wife, carrying a small parcel, very carefully wrapped up. He had been con. 
triving one of those surprises which so gratify the sex. Madame had the night 
before admired a splendid set of diamonds, and her husband had now Seae tp 
present them to her. Affected by this little instance of marital allantry, she 
received him with tears :—there was nothing peculiar in that ! Sean Mia her- 
self, who had timidly followed her master, was kindly received. She was ever 
caressed ; but whether it was that she did not deem these caresses sincere, or 
that she still retained a lively sense of the favors formerly received from 'the 
same hand, she obstinately refused to acknowledge them; and when Madame 
Knoderer with a gentle violence endeavored to hold her on her knee, she quickly 
resented the advance by imprinting her claws in the lady’s arm. 

The latter uttered a sharp cry of pain and alarm; all her past hatred revived. 
A sudden thought seized her—she determined to seize the Opportunity to van- 
quish her enemy, if possible, for ever. Already the blood that had flowed from 
the slight wound had stained the muslin of her sleeve ; she pretended to faint 
and allowed herself to sink as if insensible. As Henry instantly endeavored to 
relieve her, she smiled within herself at the awkwardness with which he at- 
tempted to unlace her. She prolonged purposely her fit, in order afterwards to 
make it a powerful weapon against herenemy. * * ‘ 

Suddenly she aroused herself as if a viper had stung her. In the endeavors of 
Henry to disembarrass her of her dress, a note fell on the floor—a note she had 
received only half an hour before. The imprudent woman had forgotten it. In 
her endeavors to destrov poor Mia, she had destroyed herself! Jt was an awful 
moment. She turned pale—a cloud seemed to pass before her eyes—she felt 
her reason going; yet by one vigorous effort she stooped (slowly, and not with- 
out affectation) to pick up the note. But Henry had already seized it. 

‘Henry !” said see in a voice which scarcely concealed her agitation, “ give 
me that note I beg of you.” 

“lis D'Anvilliers’ writing, I believe,” observed he with indifference; “Iam 
curious to know what he can have to say to you ;” and he turned the note again 
and again in his hands. 

‘“‘ The note, Henry, the note!” she murmured faintly, holding out her hand; 
but he gently pushed back her arm, and prepared to read the paper with an air of 
gaiety. At the first words he started, his aspect became discumposed ; he was 
}seized with a convulsive trembling, and his knees seemed about to fail him. A 
terrible blow had struck him to the heart. He passed his hands across his eyes, 
and continued to read. Madame Knoderer lay prostrate on the ground. When 
he had done reading, he remained for a while dismayed. Gradually the horrid 
truth found its way into his soul. Again he read a few words of the lotter, then 
folded it slowly and in silence, and turned to depart. 

“Henry!” shrieked the wretched wife, striving to catch hold of his vest- 
ments. He abashed her with a glance, and hastening to his study, locked the 
door. and threw himself into a seat. . 
““My God! my God!” he murmured in a voice broken by an overpowering 
emotion. 





CHAPTER Ill. 

Henry Knoderer possessed a country-house at St. Mandé, close to the park of 
Vincennes. It was a retreat solitary and silent. hither he went, after having 
signified to his wife that they were separated for ever. Here he would for a 
time conceal his despair from the eyes of man, and take those steps which his 
position rendered necessary. ‘There is a class of men, of stoical firmness, whom 
the contempt which they entertain for the world, or the respect which they have 
for themselves, sustains in times of great trial. They carry what the world 
imputes to them as dishonor with a proud front, and they disdain to take revenge 
There are others, more weak or more passionate, who rebel against their fate, 





like the animal that bites the wound the shot has made; such men have re- 
| course to the duel—that reparation which repairs nothing—that justice of arms, 
| which is still more iniquitous than the justice of the world! 

A few cays after his arrival, at seven in the morning. a voiture drew up before 
| the house at St. Mandé. The two men who stepped from it found Henry ready 
| to accompany them, fatigued by a sleepless night but calm and resolved. The 
_ hours which immediately precede a duel are solemn ones. Henry had employ- 
| them to dispose of his property. One portion he devoted to the purposes o! 
charity ; the remainder was to go to Mr. Thomas Knoderer. He reserved, 
however, an annual portion to her who had once been his wife ; and the fate o! 
Mia was not forgotten, she being provided for with an old lady whom he had 
often secretly aided, aud who was happy in being able to receive this last lege- 
cy, this last remembrance of her benefactor. 

These dispositions made, he camly considered the chances which he was about 
torun. Life had nolonger any charms for him, and he cared not therefore 1! he 
lost it. Should he fall, there would be one source of remorse the more for ‘ie 
man who hat deceived him. If he was not fated to avenge himself, the world 
would avenge him. He accompanied his seconds to the ground, which was ® 
place partly cleared on the skirts of a neighboring wood. On one side of itran 
the wall of the neighboring cemetery. In summer it was all shaded by the 4 
liage of the trees; but this being the month of January, their branches extenc- 
ed like the arms of gigantic skeletons in the frozen air. ‘Fhere wasa solemul- 
ty in the scene that suited the awful purpose for which the antagonists had met. 
Concealed in a neighboring avenue of the wood was a conveyance destined to 
carry the remains of one of them, perhaps of both. _ 

The preparations were soon made. Henry had of right the choice of = 
pons ;—sword or pistol were alike indifferent to him, as in the whole cuurse of ae 
life he néver had occasion to use either. He left it to chance and chance be- 
friended him, by deciding for the sword. While this was going on, his ailversar) 
affected quite an air of ease, and even of gaiety. He was celebrated for be 
sang-froid and address with his weapon; and the consciousness of this a poenl 
ity imparted to his manner an assurance which might have been taken who 
age. He spoke often and his words were brief and abrubt. The coer t 
were at length prepared, and the combat commenced. [fenry was pose. 
| that natural bravery which the sense of danger arouses; and to a man 0 8 
and agility, animated by the energy of resentment, the sword is eS ral 
gérous weapon. It more nearly equalizes the chances. Henry was “er : on 
nor strong ;. but the pliability of his body, the agility of his movements, pre 
cision of his eye, and the firmness of his nerves, compensated to & great exiels 
for his total want of experience. D’Anvilliers, who had expected to over - 
him almost at the beginning of the fight, appeared totally put out 9y the — 
ness of his mode of attack. Henry, although already wounded in the -_ of 
kept the eyes of his adversary constantly on the watch, and by the rap\ n4 v4 
his unskilful passes continually endangered him. D*Anvillicrs tried 19 al 
disarm him, so he allowed him gradually to dissipate his strength. Per 4 
collected, and with his arm shortened, he watched all his movements, and Sal 
ed the moment for the plunge. It seemed likely to occur very shortly. >: 


. . e from 
denly, however, his ear was struck by a sound which appeared to com o 





come 


. a ev 

among the frozen evergreens on the wall: he looked, and yr a ene 
istan i Mia, who was crew" 

paces distant, he saw two glaring green eyes. It was Mia, in apite 0 


there watching him intently. His glance was but for an instant, yet o that 
all the pre-occupation of the combat, he could not avoid the consciousnes nee 
those two glaring eyes were, fixed upon him. The cat had scaled the ae 
wall and followed in the traces of her master. He was not aware that of a> 
there, but D’Anvilliers, disturbed by her presence, yielded to a species strange 
sistible fascination. Singular recollections rushed into his mind. tf ond the 
part taken by that exraordinary animal in the destruction of the ap lose its 
discovery of his own note, returned to his memory. His arm err secon 
nerve, his eyes beame less keen, foam appeared on his lip. One of hile ery 
saw his disturbed state, and endeavored to drive Mia away. Meanw . anvil 
redoubled his efforts—he pressed his attack, multiplied his passes, om ‘ead 
liers was soon pierced to the heart. All help was unavailing ; he a ¢ 
* * + * * “¢ >| remorse 


* 


Escorted home by his seconds, Henry became a prey to the thousand 
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The ¢ Spirit i of the Cimes, 








‘jieh will attack the successful doellist, be his cause what it may. He buried 
ree in bis bands. When he again raised his head, his eyes encountered 
those of Mia, who squatted before him and looked at him with a fixed gaze. 
4p unaccountable trembling seized him, as though he beheld a supernatual vi- 
“op. He became animated with a kind of fear almost amounting to madness. 
“What want you with me !” cried he, wildly. ‘ Are you my good or my 
evil genious! They say that it was by you! was made rich—but fortune is now 
hing to me! Tt was through your means that I discovered the infidelity of my 
vife—and now, although married, I am for ever deprived of the jovs of a home ! 
i; was by your means, they tell me, that I succeeded in escaping the sword of 
or adversary—but I desired not to live after I had revenged myself!” * * 





CHAPTER IV. 

Ip the vicinity of Saint Mandé you will occasionally meet a mat who, altho’ 
~]| young, bears on his face the marks of sadness. When a beggar asks chari- 
ty as be passes, he will at first deny him with harshness ; but soon you wil! see 
..easpect soften and his hand open, as though the natural benevolence of his 
yeart overcame all doubt and unkindness. He avoids all communion with his 





weguvors, nor has he any one in his house but an old female who attends on 

». ‘Those, however, who on one pretext or other, have obtained admission to 
pim, say that he is always attended by a cat, from which he cannot separate 
himself, and of which he seems (they say) to entertain a kind of fear. The bit- 
yerness with which he speaks also struck them. It seemed as though he desir- 
ej to strip the actions of men of all their pretended motives of honor, and 
y discover the baser ones by which they were really dictated. The remem- 
prance of some injury received seems to occupy and to torment him, and he ap- 
years to nourish his grief, as though he desired to envenom the wound he has 
received. Such a man never forgets! Such a man never forgives ! 

* * * * * 

As for Mr. Thomas Knoderer, he soon got over the loss of the will, and he is 

jow ac keen @ sportsman, and as complete a bon-vivant as ever. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A STUDENT. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


In the spring of the year 183--I was matriculated at the University of Hei- 
deloerg. As a foreigner, and an Englishman, [ stood in a somewhat peculiar 
psition, and at first felt very lonely. I did not know a single fellow student ; 
put being rather of a thoughtful turn of mind, this did not affect my comfort 
much, and | indemnified myself for my solitude, by wandering about the beauti- 

| country that was spread around. 

Those who have once beheld, can never forget the exquisite scenery that sur- 
unds the romantic town of Heidelberg; I would not describe it, for I should 


do it injustice ; suffice it to say, it is a land of hill and dale, of river and distant 
mountain, crowned by the oak, and garlanded by the vine. And Heidelberg it- 
self, quaint-looking but cheerful, with the beautiful walks and avenues surround- 





ic it, in which nature has wisely been left to do more than art ; what shall [ 
| ay to its praise? Shall I laud its buildings or its streets ; its squares or its lofty 
vers! No, the grand must not be sought there ; but it isa spot in which one 

y calmly dwell among all the enjoyments of life—in a lovely land, compa- 

_pioned by the high of soul ! 

O Heidelberg! endeared to me by many recollections, by much of the 

easing and the painful, by the various incidents that chequer the life of a 
student. 

It is these I would relate— The Recollections of a Student.” Think not 
hey merely tell of boisterous pleasures, of stormy brawls, or of tales of love. 
sh! no. There is much of the bitter and the harrowing, much ofthe great 
‘end the glorious, much of the soft and the sorrowful. The German student 
jves much in a few short years, he sees much—he feels much. He is a being 
fied above the world—for he fears it not—he is surrounded by the glories of 
the past, and the wh of the present. From the universities of Germany 
go forth the great political, religious, and moral revolutions that change the face 
of Europe: from thence came the spark that, brightening to flame, burnt the 

pinions of the Gallic eagle, and blinded those eyes, which quailed aot when they 

looked even upon a flashing sun! 

Though net knowing a single person when I arrived at Heidelberg, I was not 
long in making acquaintances, even friendships : but I soon found I should have 
» gothrough my apprenticeship of rough usage. 

My abode was in an old, quaint-looking house, in a lonely and retired street. 
It was a large, rambling building, with massy walls and deep-set windows, and 
seemed to be the remains of some old feudal fortalice. 

My rooms looked through the openings in the town upon the river, backed by 

a range of dim and misty mountains; ! could gaze along the rich valley of the 

Neckar, with its luxurious groves, its stately feudal seats, its glowing vineyards, 
| and see the evening sun spread a veil of light along the hills, and, drawing it 

over him, lay himself to rest among them. 

| willnot relate my first adventures—how I had to bear with the rough moods 
of my companions, or how I resented them. Suffice it to say, I got through 
hem as best I might, and found myself, after a time, tolerably established in the 
good will of most, and the friendship of some. 








ISSEWDORFF. 
Was sind Heffunngen—was sind Entwurfe 
Die der Mensch, der fluchtige Sohn der Stunde 
Aufbaut auf dem betruglichen Grunde ? 
ScHILLER—Braut von Messina 


What are the idle hopes and futile plans 
Formed by mankind, the hour’s fleeting children, 
Upon foundations shifting and unstable? 





Frederic von Issendorff was the friend I most valued ; I looked upon him with 
‘painful interest, he was so delicate, so melancholy. Deep feeling and noble 
wought were stamped on his pale and almost femininely-beautiful features. He 
vsef the middle height, slender and graceful, with light hair and pale blue 
tyes. His very appearance prepossessed you in his favour. Bodily he was not 
trong, asd yet he never shrank under any exertion ; brave as a liog, proud and 
wusilive, ne was peculiarly alive to slight and injury, perhaps the more so be- 
tause of his poverty, sad inheritance of his lofty and once powerful line, and 
Nm his want of physical strength, which sometimes would subject him to in- 
‘s, from which others wouldescape. But thus did his mind subdue his body 
“lis will, that the strongest could not resist the fierce and sudden impulse of 
‘sauger. He scorned the confining trammels of college discipline, but rose su- 
ror to them ; he did not sink into the gulf of dissipation, for poetry threw a 
‘«0 around his thoughts, and the feelings of true chivalry were in his breast. In 
4e middle ages he would have been a knightly troubadour; in the present he 
"s the unvalued, unappreciated member of a society that knew him not—born 
‘waste his mighty talents in obscurity, to die unpitied and unknown. 

tls companions never liked him, and he was unkirdly treated by all,—unkindly 
“eras they dared,—for they had learned to fear the mighty spirit that seemed 
“indering among flowers. Yer this preyed upon him. That fiery spirit could 
“sink and droop,—but its own flames devoured it. I felt that he was doomed 
“%¢ Unhappy, for he was, as it were, not a being of this earth, at least not of 
“sage. His feeling was called sentimentality ; his high spirit, morbid pride ; 
“toble bearing, haughtiness,—that sat ill, it was remarked, on one whose po- 
"ty would force him to fill a dependent and inferior station in life. And there 
“te many among his colleagues, who, rich and influential, would stand above 
““ after years, and have it in their power to command his obedience. 

Haughty spirit, how wilt thou learn to bend to those thou seorrest t{—to those 
“sitely beneath thee? To those who have quailed before thee, all feeble as 
art! Issendorft—muceh I fear thy noble and gentle heart will be deeply 
.bwill be wounded to the death. Oh! had I the power of a god to bring 
Ke who will crush thee to thy feet. Bear up, brave spirit—thou mayest 
“ommph yet, and relight the starof thy destiny with an immortal fire. 

Fe Was with feelings of happy hope that 1 beheld him form an attachment for 
ing lady, as remarkable for beauty as for good qualities. She was, in fact, 


43 “* counterpart of himself; she echoed all his thoughts and feelings, for they 


we ‘town. He beheld his sentiments again in her’s, though in gentler guise, 
, © glorious star of heaven sees itself reflected in the mellowing mirror of 
._.“& a8 lovely, but more softly bright. They were made for each other, if 

“Mortals were; it were cruelty to part them—nay, it were vain, for those 


eS “ongenial spirits were sure to draw together; even if separated by distance 


ne death, they would still be together in their thoughts. Need it be told how 
,, “uately two beings like these were attached’ Could it be otherwise, when 
‘ ‘tales? * it were, the vital principle of the other? They loved—ruzyv— 
~ tells it all. 
Se the highest birth, her choice would honour the first in the land, and men 
“4 tlled when she stooped to the poor young student, marvelled—though he 
tom hotly bora as she. An additional dislike was felt against Issendorff 
~, \ t@oment, and I trembled lest some insolent fop should intentionally in- 
us. ™ perhaps by her side. I trembled every morning, lest I should hear of 
th —_ or see his glorious form borne past me pale and cold ona bier, with 
) f wttwound seal of death upon his breast. I watched him with an intensi- 
6) Mt. as his brow clouded and his eye flashed whenever a remark of doubt- 
\ielie, & 88 made by any empty fool, or whenever the name of Louisa von 
4) 2 Was mentioned. 


‘ed with any ligh 
h any light remark. 
“cw unlike was Adolph von Adelheim to his sister and to Issendorff! He 


‘ id how often was that word spoken by the frivolous 
@ .,),hrtved ! he felt it a profanation from their lips ; I feared lest it should be] thoug 





was fully as proud, but dissipated, wiid, reckless, addicted to every vice—need | 
say more than this, he waa a professed duellist. I feared that Issendorff and he 
would never be on friendly terms, and I was not deceived. He treated the sui- 


tor of his sister marked rudeness, nay, almost insult. All wondered at Is- 
sendorff's f e in submitting to such conduct, and detracting remarks were 
circulated as to itscause. The sneers and cutting jests were scarcely concealed 
in his presence. {[ saw the indignation that overwhelmed him ready to burst forth 
every moment, but he restrained it still. 

The young student's suit had never been looked kindly on by the family of 
Adelheim, who had intended a more wealthy and powerful alliance for their 
daughter. Her mother, it is true, favoured him, (her father was no more,) but 
all the rest, foremost amongst whom was Adolph, were decidedly against it. Otto 
Count of Altweil was the constant companion of the latter, and never were two 
friends (if they can thus be called) more suited toeach other. Count Otto was 
@ professed admirer of Louisa von Adelheim, and as such was much befriended 
by the family ; indeed Adolph was heard to say, he was determined that none 
other than his friend should be the husband of his sister. He often brought him 
to her, reeking from intemperance and tavern brawls, and polluted her presence 
with itiscompany. QO heavens! should he and Issendorff meet before her! But 
the firm and haughty conduct of Louisa somewhat awed him, and moreover he 
had a deadly fear of his rival. 

Once, however, it was rumoured they had met alone in the house of Adel- 
heim ; Adolph was fortunately not there, and it is said the interview finished by 
the count's being summarily ejected out of the door by the hands of Issendorff ; 
but the former never divulged the secret, and it is certain he never resented it 
openly ; though, from this moment, he conceived a deadly and implacable hatred 
to his rival, and doomed his destruction. He feigned a more deep and ferven' 
attachment to the beautiful Louisa, and assuring her brother that Issendorfi 
was the only obstacle to his success, he inflamed his mind against the predestin- 
ed victim to such an extent, that he succeeded in making him pledge his honou: 
never to sanction an alliance between the houses of Issendorff and Adelhein. 

*T will soon and in a safe way put an end to his pretensions,” said Adolph ; 
‘you know how I get rid of disagreeable people. I never failed yet.” 

The count applauded, and the deadly conspiracy was formed. 

he intentions of these no better than murderers reached the ears of a friend, 
who mentioned them to me. I immediately imparted them to Issendorff, at the 
same time imploring him to avoid any altercation with the count or with Adolph. 
He turned deadly pale at my words. 

“Tt is fated!” he said, “but nothing on earth shall induce me to fight 
Adolph !” v 

I was happy to hear him say this, and tried to strengthen him in a resolution I 
thought almost impracticable for him to keep, knowing Adelheim’s character and 
his own. 

A few days afterwards there was a general convivial meeting of the students, 
to celebrate an anniversary. Issendorti called at my lodgings in the morning. 


crowd, among whom were the count and Adolph, were reading and laughing at 
it. He rushed down, and had it torn away—every one denied any knowledge of 
the author, though he well knew him in the brother of his beloved, but he had 
not dared to ask him! 

‘*[ know that some dreadful misfortune will befal me—I feel it.” 

‘‘Cheer up,” I replied. “All will end well. But forthe love of heaven 
avoid altercation with Adolph.” 

He promised to follow my injunctions. I begged him not to go to the meet- 
ing that day. 

“T must,” he replied ; ‘it would be a voluntary exclusion from their circle ; 
besides, I have retired enough of late. I must brave the storm. And, by hea- 
ven, let any one but say a word of doubtful meaning, and I will make such 
an example of him as will, I trust, deter the rest from venturing too near me !” 

With feelings excited to agony, I joined in the gay and noisy circle assembled 
on that day. The count and Adolph were there when Ientered. They were 
speaking of Issendorff, but in an under tone; for he had some few friends pre- 
sent, though very few among the many, who would not be backward in asserting 
his cause; but I heard enough tofearthe worst. At length, among the latest, 
Issendorff entered with his usual proud and haughty step, but with more than 
usual fire in his pale blue melancholy eyes. I hurried to him. 

“For mercy’s sake depart, Frederic ; they are exasperated against you, and 
something dreadful will happen! Go! and we will try and pacify them, or inti- 
midate, for you have still some trusty friends among us. Go! there is aconspi- 
racy against you.” 

Issendorff frowned upon me! ‘ What! dare you think I fear them ‘” 

“No, no! But Adolph !”— 

‘Fear not; I have already told you that nothing shall provoke me to quarrel 
with him.” 

He left me, and passed into the centre of the saloon. He will not succeed, 
thought I. Must that glorious spirit die ’—must that amiable youth be mur- 
dered ? 

I watched him with intense anxiety. Foremost among the groups stood 
Adolph von Adelheim and Count Otto von Altweil. 

Frederic advanced to the former in the most friendly and courteous manner, 
extending his hand. Adolph stared haughtily at him without returning his greet- 
ing, and then turned his back upon him ; a most deadly insult. Issendorff turn- 
ed ashy pale, but he did wor resent it! With ready presence of mind he ad- 
dressed a friend who stood near, without appearing te a noticed it. Buta 
scarcely-suppressed laugh and an open sneer came from nearly all present. | 
burned with as deep an indignation as my friend. The count, fearful of offend- 
ing, saluted him courteously : he returned the salutation with an insulting laugh, 
and, pushing him rudely aside, seemed trying to provoke him to a rejoinder, but 
the obsequieus coward drew back. This action served to divert the pleasantry 
of the company into another channel, and a sudden interest seemed awakened in 
favour of the doomed Issendorff. 

For a time all remained quiet, till towards the close of the repast, when per- 
haps all were somewhat heated with wine. 

‘“« What say you,” cried Wilhelm von Gandolf to Adelheim, “ if we drink the 
health of your future brother-in-law *” 

It was the concerted signal. 

** With all my heart,” was the reply. 

“* Well then,—Frederic von Issendorff.”’ 

“ Who '” cried Adelheim,—* do you think I will ever grant my sister to that 
lying coward? It is Otis Count of Altweil ” 

* Who said those words?” Issendorff askedin a calm, deep concentrated 
voice. ‘Count Otto, you know the Lady Louisa is mine, and if you dare even 
to mention her name, I will write oblivion of it with my sword upon your heart. 
The name of Adelheim shall! not be polluted by coming from so vile a mouth as 
yours.” 

" * Aha!” cried one of the company, “ I will be your second, count. The sooner 
this is finished the better.” 

Count Otto shuddered, and looked to Adetheim ; he understood him. 

‘It was 7 who said those words,” he thundered, “ and I repeat them.” 

“ Retract them then Adolph! for the love of heaven; I will not, / cannot 
fight with you. You know it, and it is ungenerous in you to insult me. Now 
retract those words, I implore you !” 

‘« Dastardly villain, Irepeat them,” roared Adelheim. ‘“ Leave my sight, or I 
shall strike you.” 

** Come but near me, and I will fell you tothe ground,” thundered Issendorff, 
now rising in a vehement passion—“ but all the powers of hell shall not make 
me fight you.” 

«Then you must leave this room,” shouted many voices; ‘‘a dishonored 
coward dare not be among us.” 

‘** Come one, come all,” cried Issendorff, ‘I will not move a step, and liar 
and coward in the teeth of all who have spoken those words to me. You 
know I cannot fight him. Here, Count Otto! yon are the first ; bring us 
swords.” 

‘No, no!” roared Adelheim, “ I appeal to our seniors ; I have the first right. 
Silence, and hear !” 

He had, according to their laws of honour. 

“Frederic von Issendorff, you must accept the challenge of Adolph von 
Adelheim, or leave this room branded with eternal infamy, never more to appear 
before us. And every student that meets you, shall have the right to strike, 
without giving you satisfaction.” 

‘Then be it so,” said Issendorff, with adeadly smile: “ Adelheim, I accept 
your challenge.” He calmly reseated himself, and a heavy silence reigned for 
a time. 

‘« Let us finish this business at once,” said the challenger. 

No!—not till to-morrow morning. Senors, I have the right to enforce 
that.” 

They agreed. Then Issendorff filled his glass. He raised it to his lips, ex- 
claiming : “‘ To the health and long life of Adolph von Adelheim!” I knew his 
meaning—none pledged the toast ; the feeling of all was turning against the 
challenger. 

tisag emptied the goblet, he rose and left the room. __ 

He immediately went to his lodgings, and calmly wrote to his family and more 
intimate friends, and having arranged his affairs, he hastened to the house of 
Louisa, though already late in the evening. He felt certain that he should fall ; 

for Adelheim was ene of the first masters of his weapon at the university, and, 
' though himself inferior to few, he had resolved on not killing the brother of Lou- 
isa, and had determined on perishing himself, if otherwise that dreaded result 
could not be aveided. 





He was ¢epressed and irritated. A paper containing the most insulting allusions | 
to himself had been nailed to his dvor during the night, and when he awoke, a | 





LL 

; it may therefore be supposed with what feel 

ieaeniok rays of the summer sun were on the Tieden So Aa ne ~~ 
windows ; the music of the evening bird floated on the perfumed og oye 

magic soothing power, as though it was formed of the sighs of angels : but at 

sweeter, far sweeter than the night-bird’s note, came the voice of ae ha th 
the open casement! Frederic paused on the threshheld and liste 

was singing a song of his own—a shudder ran through him as he thou 
that, in the noisy hall ne had just quitted, heartless enemies were discu 

his death ' — 

* God! must I leave all this ?” sighed Issendorff. 

He never mentioned what had passed, what was still to come; a miser of 
his remaining few short moments of happiness, he would not destroy them ; he 
lengthened them tillthe chiming hours one by one warned him away by their 
knell-like voice; then he deparied. He had never appeared more gay than on 
that evening, but there was a wildness, a sudden burst of melancholy, mingli 
with his garety, that startled the unsuspecting Louisa. Alas! she understood it 
all onthe morrow. He asked her for a remembrance, she gave bim her scarf; 
an ominous present, for it was a war-gift. 

The sun rose glorious over the vine-clad banks of the Neckarthat came spark- 
‘ing from the distant hills, as though it was a vein of light bearing celestial ra- 
diance to the earth. 

lu a woudland meadow by its side, Frederic von Issendorff and Adolph von 
Adelheim met in deadly combat. Thecount was the second ef the latter, a near 
“elation was by the side of the former. 

With his usual proud bearing Issendorff stepped before his opponent. The 
scarf of Louisa was wound round bis sword-arm, that he might never forget m 
vas her brother with whom he fought. 

He spoke, but this time sternly and havghtily. 

‘**Adelheim, what you said yesterday may have been under the influence of 
vine Retractit! 

Cocnt Otto stepped forward. 

“Tt is to youl speak, von Adelheim. I exchange nothing but blows with that 
lastard by your side. Answer me !” 

** The swords !”’ roared Adelheim. 

The swords were measured and given to the respective parties, 

“ En garde!’ And with the swiftness of lightning the combatants started 
into the position of defence, and the seconds fell back. With graceful courte- 
sy Issendorff made his salute ; it was not returned by Adelheim, whose ra- 
pier flickered in his band as though instinct with life. In an instant the point 
hovered over the heart of Issendorff, who calmly and scornfully, with scaree- 
ly an apparent movement of his blade, parried the fierce thrusts of his adver- 
sary. Never were combatants more ably matched. The sword of Adelheim 
flashed around Issendorff in the morning sun, like a lightning shower, as it qui- 
vered in his grasp. 

‘ Have a care,” cried Issendorff, *‘ or you will fall on my blade !” 

‘‘Tnsolent boaster, then thrust it home!’ 

With fresh fury he rushed on his opponent ; none could see the rapid motion 
of their weapons, none could guess the issue, when suddenly, as though with a 
lightning shock, Adelheim leaped high into the air, and fella corse upon the 
| ground. Issendorff's rapier had passed through his heart. 
| At this unexpected and unintended issue the survivor stood horror-stricken. 





‘The murderer of her brother !” he ejaculated. ‘ Lost! for ever lost!” 
| Fly,” cried his friend, “* before the minions of justice come. See ! that da» 
tard Altweil has deserted his principal,” pointing to thé count, who was gallop- 
ing away. ‘Fly! J willtake care of the body !” 

Issendorff paused a moment, then mounting his horse, galloped off with frantic 
speed, breaking through every obstacle. 

Whither did he go? Did he fly to save his life, or his liberty? No! A few 
moments, and he checked the fierce career of his panting horse before the house 
of Adelheim. He leaped from his seat, threw the reins forward, and the infuri- 
ated animal darted away—the last chance of escape! In an instant he stood be- 
fore Louisa. 

With joyful surprise she turned towards him, she threw her arms arownd him, 
gently and slowly he unwound them. He shuddered. “‘ She embraces the mur- 
derer of her brother,”’ he thought. 

He would not let her touch him, but he stood and gazed upon her in silent, 
tearless agony. Louisa was hurt—she spoke coldly. 

“O Louisa! Louisa! Loox not thus! Speak not in that tone! It will kill 
me ! Speak kindly to me! No—do not! you cannot—you dare not! Hush ! 
Let me still be with you, one minute only—that is all I ask.” 

Pale and startled, Louisa von Adelheim, as though a spell was upon her, re- 
turned the frenzied, intense gaze of Issendorff without the power to move, and 
then sank senseless at his feet. All was forgotten in that hour—ay, even the 
dreadful past. The moments flew by unheeded, and again Louisa smiled and 
listened to the fond words of Issendorff. But suddenly the tramp of feet 
was heard without. The student startedand gazed in terror towards the case- 
ment. 

He beheld the dreaded object—he felt his hour was come. 

“ They have followed speedily,” he said, as he started from the side of Louisa. 
‘Once more, and the last,” he cried, as he imprinted a burning kiss on her lips ; 
but she too had beheld the frightful object approaching. A sudden and fearful 
thought struck her. Mechanically she advanced to the door. Slowly windi 





was set down before the door of the garden saloon, and the officers of justice 
entered. Issendorff tried to clasp the hand of Louisa; with a thrill of horror 
she drew it back. 

‘« He did it—I tried to save him—it is fate” —Issendorff faltered. Louisa ga- 





zed at him with alook of agonizing horror, and threw herself on the death-wet 
bier. 

“There stands the murderer—arrest him!” exclaimed the officers of jus- 
tice. 

“I surrender,” said Issendorff in a cold voice, such as one might expect to 
hear, could a marble statue speak. 

His trial was short. The powerful family of Adelheim procured his incar- 
ceration in a fortress for life—a severe doom for the challenged, according to the 
laws of the country. 

The fortress of W was situated in a beautiful scene. Owing to the fa- 
vour of the governor, Issendorff had acouple of chambers allottedto him on 
the top of the highest tower. There, from the deepest window of his lofty 
dwelling, the broken-hearted captive could look over the populous Gountry, and 
hear the glad voices of men ringing up from below ; thence could he see the 
distant towers of H , and behuld, at its setting, the sun, that high-priest of 
nature, waft clouds of fragrant incense from his golden censor towards the snow- 
capped mountains, that stood like white-robed listening vestals in God’s great 
temple—earth.” 

A year had thus passed—passed in sorrowing solitude—save when angels 
visited him inthe revealings of his thoughts, (for the visits of his earthly 
friends were few and far between,) when one morning a messenger brought 
him the following note, written in a faltering, hurried hand. They were from 
Louisa. 

‘* FREDERIC, 

“I have learned the trath—and I forgive you. Need I say I have never ceased 
to love you! O, you could not doubt it ! Come to me once more—and look again 
upon your dying Louisa! Haste—or you will not find me! No earthly obste- 
cle must, none shail hinder you.” ; 

Asmile—a smile of hope and love once more, and for the first time since 
that fatal day, beamed onthe pale but touchingly expressive face of the stu- 
dent. > 

e sent for the governor, who knew his tale. 

5 will see her.” he said ; ‘“‘grantme a week—I must follow her to her grave,” 
he added, with a faltering voice. 

“J dare not. If you should not return?” 

“T pledge my honour.” ; | 

“Tt is enough! you mer seopet Return this day week, and my best wishes 

end you, m r young friend. . 
gue » hawt on his melancholy way. A few hours, and he was by the 
side of Louisa. She lay like a stricken flower, but more beautiful than ever. 
Her gentle heart could not bear the dreadful blow ; she had pined and faded away, 
but every day she became more and more lovely. She was as though the grosser 
earthly particles of human nature had dissolved away, and left nothing but the 
ethereal spirit in its pure halo-like dwelling. ; , 

Issendorff was with her in herlast moments; ia his arms that beautiful girl 
breathed her last, and glided imperceptibly into the land of eternal spirits; it wag 
but by the smile of sweet resignation fading from her fair pale face, like evening 
beams from snow, that one could tell she was no more. 

They buried her by the banks of the Neckarina simple tomb. There were 
few mourners by her grave, but they were true ones. She was buried in ves- 
tal white, and a broken-hearted student laid a wreath of white roses on her 
tomb ! gently, as though he feared to wake her pained spirit from ite blessed 
sleep. ; 

Trae to his word, Issendorff returned to the fortress. On the particulars of 
his noble conduct being stated to the government, he was offered his liberty, bat 
he always refused to accept it. 


,’ 








more ; and if ever duelling was a fatal curse, it ie in my case. Let me, 
innocent, suffer as anexample.” 








521° 


up the road was borne the bier with the ghastly disfigured body of Adelheim ; it — 


“\ have done with this world,” he said ; “ the broken hearted belong to it no © 


Hi ined firm in refusi ue ey, a still lingers in his lofty ison, 
till grief with ite dewy wing shall tll bel int the Samba of stem. . 
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On Mits in Sporting Circles. 


Since our last we have had a good deal of conversation in regard to the late 
Augusta races, with gentlemen, who either attended the two meetings, or who 





from the representations made to us—particularly by a trainer who was upon 


the — Boston's second heat in the second race, was the best that he | next season near the residence of his owner, at Fort Mitchell, Ala. It will be 
ever ran‘ The reins had softened the ground on three fourths of the Course s0 | his fourth year in the Stud, he having made two seasons in Georgia, and one,— 


thoroughly, that at every jump a horse buried his entire hoof. The Course had 


been rolled to give it more firmness, but when the horses were at the greatest | jung, with sume sensible notions of his owner in regard to price, &c., &c. 


distance from the stand, those upon it could distinctly hear the curious clattering 
which a horse at speed makes in soft mud. 

Boston was not in good condiiiva ive the second race, and he required great 
persuasion. He sulked, too, badly, and when Gil. hammered away at him with 
his heels (without spurs) he kicked up outright. The brush in the last half mile 
of the second heat is said to have been a magnificent sight, and the result was 
doubtful to the last jump, Boston beating Santa Anna by less than a length. 





Savannah, which commence on‘ the 19th January. The following gentlemen 
with their stables will be in attendance :—Cul. Crowe t, of Ala., Mr. Puck- 
ett, of Va., L. Lovett, of Ga., Capt. D. Rowe, of S.C., Gen. B. Rosertson, 


of Macon, Ga., and several others are expected. Fergus Duplantier’s br. f. Pensée, by Lauderdale, out of Lightning 


copy was lost by the printer, and then the article re-written from memory. An 
error occurred in consequence, and we therefore repeat it as it should be :—Mr. 


ch. c. by Emilius, out of Polly Hopkins. Also that of Cerito Moore for a 


mie: ; br. f. by Priam, out of Lalla Rookh. Boti 
are in intimate correspondence with such as did. We are inclined to believe years old. : viagy a. ee 


7 


hts. When we can commend more lei- 


There is every prospect for fine sport at the races over the new course at 


In claiming some names for Mr. Srevens a few weeks since, the original 


Rost. L. Stevens, of this city, claims the name of North Star for an Imp. 





John Bascombe.—This former champion of the Southern Turf, will make his 


his last,—in Kentucky. His advertisement will be found in the appropriate co- 





ae 
eres 
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New Orleans (La.) Races, Louisiana Course 
(Compiled from the ‘“ Picayune.) 


> Ree ig 1840—Match, — side, $500 ft. 
. F. Kenner’s [mp. ch. f. Houri, by Langar, out of Annot Lyle by Ash 
J. F. Miller’s Imp. ch. h. Sorrow, by Defence, out of Tears by Woful, rs oe hg 


SAME DAY—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 821bs. 
oe. $100 ft. Two mee pants. - ° Seven subs, at $300 

A.L. Bingaman's gr. c. R. Grymes, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by M 

DF. Kenner’s Imp. ch. f. Houri, pedigree above-............ ae 

Wm. P. Greer’s b. f. Pop Reed, by Industry, dam by Rattler... 0 yg : 


Time, 3:49—3:47—3:47 

Houri was a shade the favorite although John R. Grymes had many friends 
and backers. The track was in excellent condition, the weather delightful, and 
the attendance numerous. 

The start was fair, but on rounding the first turn Houri dashed off ahead at a 
rapid pace, Pop Reed second and cluse up, Fensée and Grymes bringing up the 
rear. At the third turn Miss Reed took a closer look at Houri, locked her og 
the fourth, and down the quarter they came side and side. In this way they 
went over the next half-mile, the struggle between them being one of the hard- 
est we have ever seen. As they neared the third turn Houri gave up the game 
and from this out Pop had every thing her own way. A more beautiful, or 
better contested heat, for three-quarters of a mile, we have never seen on the 
Louisiana Course. 





Duncan F. Kenner, Esq., of Louisiana, has purchased from Mr. Greer, of | Second Heat.—Things now took a different turn, and the betting was very 


Kentucky, his b. f. Pop Reed, by Industry, dam by Rattler, 3 yrs. old,—priee | spirited for a short time, even on Pop Reed against the field. At the tap Pen- 





$4000. 
Maj. James Surcer, of Natchez, Miss., claims the name of Tip and Tye, for 
a bay sucking colt, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Nut-brown-Maid by Stockholder. 





Mr. Szwexy Taytor, of Now Orleans, has bought of Mr. Dawson, of Ope- 


We publish the report of ous correspondent of the last two days of the meet- | lousas, La., b.c. Serenade, by Woodpecker, dam by Whip, 4 years old,— 


ing ; it did not reach us in season for our last number, as it should have done. 
In that report the time of éach mile is given, by which it will be seen that al- 
though the first heat was run in 7:52, the last three miles of the heat were run in 
5:46, which makes the second heat appear a yet more extraordinary perform- 
ance. It is regarded as the best four mile race ever made in Georgia. No other 
quick heat was mede during the meeting, although several “sharp” horses 
started. The Hampton Course has never been considered so quick as the La 
Fayette, by several seconds in the mile. We find, upon a hasty examination, no 
race on the former course run “ in the forties,” save Boston’s, while upon the 
other, such “figures” are common. We repeat therefore our belief that, as it 
was the last, so it will be deemed the best race ever made by the ‘old White- 
nose ;” a fitting termination to a racing career, beyond precedent, successful and 
brilliant. 

He has by this time nearly reached his quarters in Virginia, his owner having 
relinquished all intention of continuing him longer on the Turf. While in Geor- 
gis, report saye Mr. Long was offered $20,000 for him, which he declined to 
accept. He set out upon his return to Virginia in company with Fordham and 
Wonder. 

Fordham was in no sort of condition at Augusta, and yet he was backed in the 
first three mile race at odds against Gano—upon that race there were the hea- 
viest “falls” of the two meetings. Wonder, however, disappointed his friends 
in his first race. Fanny was not put up in either of her races; the stable do 
net boast of her speed, but ’tis said she can run all day. Our informant, how- 
ever, believes that she could outfoot in a brush any thing on the ground, unless 
it might be Col. Crowei.’s Nancy Clark—acknowledged to be a clipper of 
the first order. 

Gano has gone into the stable of Co). Hampron—an indication that the horse 
has not lost the confidence of his friends. He was in miserable eondition, but 
in other hands we hope he may yet retrieve his reputation. 

An error was made by our correspondent in reporting that Nancy House, a 
Leviathan filly, was distanced in the second heat of the two mile race on the 
Hampton Course. Her saddle slipped upon her neck, and she fell far behind, 
but finally made up the gap so far as to save her distance. 





The ‘‘ Spirit” will oblige an old acquaintance by stating in what time, and by what 
horse. the quickest mile has been made in this country. An interesting wager depends 
upon its decision. Ky. 


Wagers like the above have frequently been submitted for our decision ; it is 
not a little embarrassing, however, to decide, because two questions arise at 
once, about which gentlemen differ. By the terms of the question above, it 
does not appear whether the parties contemplate that the race should be run 
with the appropriate weight-for-age up; on this point it appears to us fair to 
presume that both the parties to the wager intended to bet upon time made by 
a horse carrying his proper weight. 

Again, it is not known to us whether the parties bet upon the time made in a 
race of a single mile, or upon the time made in any mile of a race at a greater 
distanee. Many gentlemen think that we ought not to trust to the time made 
im particular miles of a fowr mile race, in consequence of the uncertainty in 
timing the different miles. With little confidence in this last objection, we in- 
tend to submit the result of our researches, without attempting to decide the 
bet proposed to us, and the parties, from the facts which we submit from sources 
which we believe authentic, must settle their own wager. 

Timoleon, in 1816, at Petersburg, distance: the field—it is said in 1:47—1:48, 
with his weights up. 

At the Second Spring Meeting on the Union Course, L.J., in 1834, a match 
was run between Robin Hood and Bay Roman for $500 a side, one mile out, 
catch weights ; it was won by Robin Hood in 1:46. The winner was thep a 5 
year old, but carried only 90lbs. (The next day, he won a two mile race with 
his weight up, in 3:49—3:49.) 

In 1830, over the same Course, at the first Spring Meeting, Col. Jounson 
won a Sweepstakes with Bonnets o’ Blue at three heats, in which race Pilot 
(since called Wild Bill) won the second heat in 1:48, weights up. The time of 
the race was 1:51—1:48—1:53—-seven starting. 

Over the same Course in 1833, the First Spring Meeting, Capt. Cuarves 
Green won a sweepstakes with Shark, at three heats, in which Mr. Witxes’s 
Midas ran a second heat in 1:49, club weights. Midas ran seeond in both the 
other heats, the time of the race being 1:53—1:49—1:50, six starting. 

Tom Moore, carrying his 6 yr. old weight, won a race on the same course in 
1:494—1:504. 

Wazy, in 1829, won at Norfolk, Va. in 1:50—1:51—1:47. (The Norfolk 
Course, however, has never been a full mile till of late years). 

Sir William ran a mile in Georgia in 1:48. We have not the particulars as 
to the Course, and weights carried. 

In the great race of Eclipse and Henry, the second mile of the first heat was 
run in 1:47. 

Jn a race on the Eagle Course, at Trenton in 1836, Post Boy ran the last 
mile of a four mile heat in 1:47, according to many watches. 

In 1825, Ariel beat La Fayette on the Union Course in 1:49—1:52. 

In 1826, Shawnee ran a mile at Pittsburg, Va. in 1:49. 

In the same year Sally Hope ran a mile at Norfolk in 1:49. 

Clifford won a heat at Petersburg, Va. in 1:49. 

On the 23d of February 1839. Monarch, then a 4 year old, by the Southern 
rule, and carrying 111 Ibs. (9 Ibs. extra on that course) after galloping three 
miles, ran a fourth mile in 1:48 over the Washington Course, at Charleston, 
8. C. 

The time made on some of the Virginia Courses has been thought remarkable, 
in consequence of the fact that most of them are ill adapted for quick time. 
Thus, 1:53 has been esteemed a great performance at Tree Hill; but it would 
not satisfy the demand of our correspondent to give the time of races, deemed 
excellent where they came off, uniess the time comes within “ the forties.” 

We do not name all these races with the idea that they bear upon the wager 
submitted to'us; in making a hurried examination of the time of different 
Faces, 1 oceurred to uv that any extraordinary performance which has interested: 


ourselves, might j the reader likewise. We have not time to meke a 








price $1700. 

Eaton P. Davis, of Le Marc, Tenn., has bought from Henry Switn of 
Maury Co., Tenn., his b. c. John Marshall, by Imp. Luzborouch, 4 yrs., for 
$3000. Also, ch. c. Pedlar, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Pizarro, 4 yrs., price 
$3000, from Hamilton Huntingdon, Tenn. 





Andrew will stand the next season at the Hampton Course, near Augusta, 
Ga., under the management of Mr. S. W. Suetrton. 





Keatine Simms, Esq., of Charleston, S. C., claims the name of Wig-fall, for 
his ch. c. 2 yrs. old, by Rienzi, out of Santa Anna's dam. 





In answer to your correspondent who wants “a tried good mure, such as 
Job’s dam, a No. | to put to Priam,” and inquires what she may be bought fer, 

The dam of Job will drop a colt by imported Felt about the first of April, and 
may be purchased for $2,000, the lowest price; but if you are to “judge of her 
colts by Trustee, so far as furm and power combined are any criterion to go by, 
(as they have not been trained) as well as the decided superiority of his colts by 
other mares, she had much better be sent to that horse. 

Likewise Miss Walton, the dam of Goliah, Dosoris and other good ones, will 
drop a colt about the middle of February, and may be purchased for $1,500 ; 
her produce has already been sold for upwards of $20,000. Also a two year 
old colt by.imported Trustee out of last mentioned mare, (Miss Walton) up- 
wards of 15 hands, a splendid animal, and matched with Mr. Long of Washing- 
ton, to run when three years old in the spring of 1842 against his Priam filly 
for $2,000 aside, play or pay, may be had for $3,000 with or without the en- 
gagement—any communication addressed to the Editor of the Spirit of the 
Times will be attended to, but no offer need be made below the prices mention- 
ed. W. L. 

New York, Jan. 2d, 1841. 

P.S. If any offer should be made lower than those mentioned it is to be de- 
clined—as the prices above named are below their real value. 





Augusta (Ga.) Races, Hampton Course. 
(From one of our Special Travelling Correspondents.) 


The weather this day was most delightful, and the attendance on the course 


more numerous than on any preceding day. 


THURSDAY, Dec. 17—Purse $800, ent. $40, free for all ages, 2 yr. olds carrying a fea- 
ther—3, 90—4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126!bs. : mares and geldings allowed 
3lbs. Four mile heats. 

Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s (James Long’s) ch. h. Boston, by Timoleon, out of Robin 








Brown’s dam by Ball’s Florizel,7 yrs ........-...-..---.ee cece eens Gil. Patrick. 1 1 
Col. Wade Hampton’s ch. h. Santa Anna, by Bertrand Jr., out of Daisy by Kosci- 
I ao a Stephen Welch. 3 2 
Co}. John Crowell’s (Calhoun & Colciough’s) gr. m. Omega, by Timoleon, out of 
ey ee. Gl Gear SPIE DUD. . ccncédcccccedddocecusedecekeccccectoceses 2 
First Heat. Second Heat. 
Time of Ist mile -............... 2:06 | Time gf a ee 1:59 
wh Viet . sath rA Dk 1.58 sa i $2 1:56 
“ “ 3d %.. cet Ae Sk 1:53 “ se 3d fe SS. FA 1:56 
IN ete Balke 1:55 - CE -craceccusbbdteess 1:58 
Time of Ist heat ................ 7:52 | Time of 2d heat .................. 7:49 


On being stripped, Boston’s condition did not please, but Santa Anna and 
Omega looked well. Notwithstanding this, the friends of the old horse backed 
him at 5 to 1 vs. the field. The principal betting, however, was between the 
other two. The lot got away with a capital start, Omega leading, Boston 2d, 
and Santa Anna, in pursuance to orders, trailing. Without any material change 
of position, they came to the last half mile, when Gil. called upon his horse, 
and applied the catgut pretty freely, but with little effect, and to all appearance 
he was beaten; but in making the last turn home, he made a desperate effort 
just in the nick of time, collared the mare, and went by her without a struggle, 
and won the heat with great ease. 

2d heat—All the betting now was between the Mexican and Omega, the 
horse having the call. Boston took the lead, Omega about a length behind, till 
making the second turn, when she shot ahead, and continued to lead for the first 
two rounds, when the Mexican made play, passed the old horse, went up and col- 
lared the mare ; a severe rally ensued for a short distance, when Gil., after wait- 
ing with much patience, came out and joined them; a simultaneous rush took 
place, and the three made an exciting race of it to the quarter stretch, where the 
Mexican drew clear, and Omega, who had now completed all she cou!d do, drop- 
ped into the rear without another effort. Santa Anna kept in front to the last 
quarter home, while Gil. was exercising all the arts of “ perssasion” on ‘Old 
White-nose ;"’ he gradually gained upon the little horse inch by inch, and won 
the heat by something less than a length. 

Gil. Patrick's riding was spoken of with great admiration. Stephen Welch, 
although opposed to an experienced jockey, rode with extraordinary patience 


and nerve. 
FRIDAY, Dec. 18—Purse $300, ent. $20, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3in 5. 


Col. W. R. Johnson’s b. hh. Wonder, by Tychicus,d. by Rob Roy,5 y. Gil. Patrick. 1 1 1 
G. Edmunson’s (James Lamkin’s) ch. f. Mary Elizabeth, by Andrew, dam by Gal- 


a a ae ned iG as amin eh eseses™ $. 39 
S. W. Shelton’s (Isham Puckett’s) b. m. Virginia Robinson, by Imp. Luzborough, 
RI, EAI TET 3 3 


Time, 1:53}—1:55}—1:53. 
Wonder won every heat handily. 


SATURDAY, Dec. 19—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 901bs., fillies 87lbs.. Seven subs 
at $1000 each, h. ft., $125if declared. Two mile heats. 

Col. Jonn Crowell’s b. f. Nancy Clark, by Bertrand, out of Morecco Slipper 
et IID 0.05, isin hinted ete ne antiith > wabideveds tn tietindsddakerd walked over. 


After each day’s sport, which was of the best description, the Members of the 
Club, and their friends, sat down to an excellent dinner, provided by Messrs. 
Burrerrietp & Miter. The greatest harmony and conviviality prevailed 
throughout the meeting. 





A Trot not reported. 

Mr. Wu. T. Porter—Dear Sir.—On the 11th of Nov. 1840, there was 
a purse trotted for, 2 miles and repeat in harness, for which there were two ep- 
tries, Washington and Dutchman, on the Hunting Park course, Philadelphia 
Co. Washington won in two straight heats; time of first heat 5m. 23s., 
time of second heat 5m. 36s. Washington driven by H. Woodruff, Dutchman 
driven by J. Harnell. For the correctness of the above statement, I refer you to 
H. Woodruff and G. Spicer New York. Please to publish this in your next Sa- 
turday’s paper, as bets will not be decided till it is published in your paper. By 
doing so you will oblige Many Sussceisers. 

Decem. 28th, 1840. 





sée led off the dance but she was passed at the commencement of the back 
stretch by Pop. It was now Grymes’ business to investigate the matter, and 
he accordingly went hard at it. Near the last turn of the mile he had almost 
entirely closed the gap, and by a desperate struggle he made out to lay himself 
| alongside his beautiful antagonist, and in this position they entered the second 
| mile. Pop hung to him, however, ‘like a puppy to a root,” and never let go 
until they reached the middle of the back stretch. At this point she fell off and 
| never came up. 

Third Heat.—The running this time was made by Grymes and Houri, The 
latter led off at the tap and kept the lead, watched closely by her antagonist, 
for the first mile and three quarters. A hard struggle here commenced which 
resulted in favor of Grymes. Pop Reed made but little show thistime, but she 
is as fine a looking specimen of a race nag as can be found in this vicinity. 


THURSDAY, Dec.17—Jockey Club Purse $500, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying &6)bs- 
—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. 


Two mile heats. ‘ 
Maj. J. Surget's ch. f. Chicopa, by Tuscahoma (by Imp. Leviathan), out of 


Fortuna by Pacolet, 3 yre...... ~~ --- 02-2 ene enn n ene n oe ee ee ee eee eee eee 3011 
J. C. Beasley’s b. c. Bendigo, by Medoc, dam by Sir Archy, 4 yrs. -........... 2332 
B. Davidson’s b.c. Serenade, by Woodpecker, dam by Whip, 4 yrs -.......... 10 23 
J. G. Perry’s ch.c. Dry Dock, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Archy, 3 yrs.... dist. 


Time, 3:47}—3:49—4:04—3:49. 

This race was better contested and excited even greater interest than that of 
the previous day. Chicopa was the favorite at 100 to 80 against the field. So 
little confidence was placed in Serenade that many thought he would be dis- 
tanced, while Bendigo was put down as good as second in the race. The at- 
tendance was about the same as on yesterday, and we were pleased to see that 
a much larger number of ladies graced the stand. Track still in excellent con- 
dition. 

Bendigo took the lead, Serenade 2d, while Chicopa, by a bad send off, lost 
some thirty yards at thestart. At the third turn all the nags, with the excep- 
tion of Chicopa, were in a bunch, and at the ‘fourth she had brushed up and 
was among them. The run home was beautiful, all coming down together, but 








quit it. The filly continued the lead up to the last turn, Bendigo and Serenade 
_wellup. Here the latter made a tremendous brush, and when every person 
| thonght Chicopa had the heat sure, presto! the whole affair changed as if by 
magic, and Serenade was seen coming down ahead at a pace little short of loco- 
motive doings, and won the heat easily. His friends fairly gave him a serenade 
in the way of shouting at this unexpected turn. Bendigo, who also contested 
for the heat, gave Chicopa the go-by near the head of the stretch, but was unable 
to do anything with Serenade. 

Second Heat.—The backers of Chicopa were now for hedging, and bets run 
every which way. ‘The start was even, but Serenade had the track and swung 
row the first turn ahead, Bendigo second and close uponhim. At the middle 
of the back stretch Chicopa brushed in among them, and from this point to the 
close of the heat the contest was most exciting. They swung round the last 
turn of the first mile as nearly in a line as though they had been in harness, and 
although Chicopa fell off a length coming down the last quarter, the other nags 
were dead locked on entering the second mile. In precisely the same position 
they went over the next half mile, Bendigo and Serenade locked all the while. 
Here the latter got a little the advantage of Bendigo, but before they had reached 
the Jast turn Chicopa had changed places with her next neighbor, and lapped 
Serenade. The struggle down the last quarter was tremendous. All three of 
the nags were fed on the heaviest doses of silk and steel, the race was any body's 
as they went by the members’ stand, and nobody’s at the coming out, as the 
judges declared it a dead heat between Serenade and Chicopa. 

Third Heat.—This was just no heat at all in the way of interest, Chicopa 
taking the lead and keeping it from the first jump, neither Bendigo nor Serenads 
running for any thing except to save their distance. 

Fourth Heat.—The Chicopa stock was now much better, and odds of 2 to | 
were offered she would win the money. She took the lead at the tap, and never 
resigned it although compelled to tell ter best story all the way home. Sere- 
nade kept her busy for the first mile and three quarters. 


FRIDAY, Dee. 18—Proprietor’s Purse $600, conditions as before. Three mile heats 
D. F. Kenner’s b. f. Luda, by Medoc, out of the Duchess of Mar:borough by Sir 


Archy, 4 yIS... 22. 2-22 o- eee nn en nnn enn cee een eee rene eee eee n ene e teen eeeee 
John C. Beostey*s ch. m. Lucy Fuller, by Eclipse, dam by Packenham, 6 yrs... ...-- 


A. L. Bingaman’s b. f. Martha Malone, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Bertrand, 4 yrs -- 
Time, 5:49—5:55. 


The betting was even on Ludaagainst the field. Lucy Fuller had the track 
and took the lead from the tap, Luda close up and running a quiet second, and all 
going slow. At the third turn Martha was well up with the others, but fell oft 
coming down the last quarter. The second mile was got over in the same man- 
ner, but on entering the third the game began to get interesting. Lucy had 
been leading from the first jump without extending herself, but Luda commenced 
a brush at the second turn which compelled the old mare to let out all she knew 


The struggle was short, Luda passing her on nearing the last turn, and from this 
out she had it all herownway. The last mile was run in 1:50. 
Second Heat.—Martha went at it this time as though she was determined to 
do something for her numerous friends. Lucy ran second the first mile and three 
| quarters, when Luda changed positions with her. As on the previous heat, ° 
time of the two first miles was slow, but on entering the second the pace mend 
| ed, Luda brushed up to Martha on the middle of the back stretch, passed her be- 
| fore reaching the third turn, and won the heat with the greatest ease. Lucy 
| Fuller brushed by Martha on the run home and came out second. 
SATURDAY, Dec. 19—Jockey Club Purse $1200, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
D. F. Kenner’s gr. h. Grey Medoc, by Medoc, out of Grey Fanny by Ber- 
PF treed, & iO. ccccccencedtscccccces cones suesecncacces qeecens coccesccose walked over 
SAME DAY—Sweepstakes, for 2 yr. olds, weight 72lbs. Three subs. at $500 each, $3 
at Doonamaine ch. f. Mary Walton, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Miss Bailey -.---- 
D. F. Kenner’s gr. f. by Eclipse,dam by Bertrand..........-..-------------------- 
Wm. R. Barrow’s b. f. by lmp. Luzborough, dam by Stockholder.........-..------ 
Time, 1:55—1:54. : 
Mary was the favorite against the field, and won the race with ease. 
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ENTRIES FOR THE LAST DAY. ; ts 
LAST DAY, Dec. 20—Jockey Club Purse $400, conditions as on Friday. Mile heats, 


best 3 in 5. 
| D. F. Kenner’s b. f. Humming Bird (late Pop Reed), pedigree above, 3 yrs. 0 0 
Fergus Duplantier’s ch. f. Minerva Anderson, by lmp. Luzborough, dam by A 
Sir Charles, 3 yrs ....... 1... 2-2-2202 enon owen oe ee ene one eee e enn == 
A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Celerity, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Patty Puff by . 
Pacolet, 3 VFS... cocc ccc ccc cece econ ccc nc ccc cece cecccsccccesoneceoce : 
0 
0 
0 





Wm. R. Barrow’s ch. c. Geo. W. Kendall, by Medoc, d. by Stockholder, 3y 
J.F. Miller’s ch. f. Fairly Fair, by Imp. Luzborough, d. by Sir P. Teazle, 4 v 
Jas. S. Gursinan’s Of a Roney) b.m. Galanthe, by Imp. Leviathan, dam 
Andrew Jackson, 5 yrs.........---- -------++2-+-------- eeeeerees=-> 
wy. Grymes’ (Davings Parrott’s) ch. c. by Medoc, d. by Virginian, 3 ys 
Wm. J. Minor’s b. m. Telie Doe, by Pavific, dam by Grey’ ail, 5yrs.--.-< oe 
SAME DAY—Second Pi oon Purse ag) as before. Mile ‘s 
Fergus Duplantier’s br. f. Pensée, _ ve, JIB an nono eed aa 6 
John R. Grymes’ gr. f. Jane Splane, by . Autocrat, dam by ercury, 3 yrs ----- 
J.C. Beasley’s (CH. Dickinson's; b. c. Osk, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by e 


4 fee Cteeeeteccoeadessere errr 
Co Time, 1:50—3:00. 
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on entering the 2d mile Chicopa left the crowd and at the same point Dry Dock’ 
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_~@ ‘ce week's racing here was tolerably good. TunsTatu’s horses were off— 
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comely {0 goodtime. Dr. Price has it enclosed with a good plank fence, and 


&§ wuncelot and Maroon being both from the same stable, and the latter being 
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The Spirit of the Times. 
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The Turf in Arkansas, 
CoLumsia (Arks.), Dec. 15, 1840. 
eer Sir, Enclosed I send you a report of the last meeting at the Post of 
.jansas, Which I forward you by request of the Proprietor. Everything went 
'; oll at the meeting, but the hard times caused our fields to be smaller than I 
vail have wished. The race course is admirably situated, and lies very hand- 


Sb 


i,supon it a large, spacious tavern stand. Nature seems to have done much to 
jie it aracing point. ‘There is a beautiful prairie, and on each side a handsome 
yart of woods—the handsomest coolmg ground I ever saw. ‘The course is 
ly twenty-seven miles from the Mississippi River, right up the Arkansas, and 
jin three-quarters of a mile of the Post, which is a very pretty place on the 
ixansas River. 

‘suggested the propriety of their getting up local Stakes, to encourage the 
gers of the neighboring Counties to get some fine mares; there are now 
«jy a few in this part of the country, and unless the people of the State will 
,y and encourage the track, I fear it will go down, which I would particularly 
yet on Dr. Price’s account, who is a first-rate fellow, and cut the right way 
vibe leather. If he could command the co-operation of some of the wealthy 
, ners of the neighborhood, and keep a good stable at the course, it would suc- 
vg; the citizens then would begin to buy mares. Mr. Saorwetu brought 
eto Arkansas this Fall, and as yet has not made a sale. The lot consisted 
i Archietta, by Archy of Transport, Lady Independence, by Southern Eclipse, 
,j Diana, by Whipster. They are thorough-bred, and of good racing families. 
L. S. A. 








Post of Arkansas Races. 
rue Pall meeting over the C2l Nagdi Course commenced on Monday, the 
yi of Nov., and centinued throughout the week. 


~NDAY, Nov. 30, 1840—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. i 
M0 each, h. ft. Mile heats. P yr. olds, colts 80lbs., fillies 77lbs. Sub. 


jon & Shotwell’s b. c, Stagedriver, by Lance, dam by Bertrand 
sggington & Durt’s gr. f. Sue Glass, by Stockholder, dam by Perriander ........ 2 H 
y 4. Dougherty’s gr. f. Pigmy, by mony f out of Gentle Kitty........2. 0. pd. ft. 
Time, 2:00—2:13. 


Won in a canter. 
‘AME DAY—Second Race—-Match, $600 a side. One mile. 


w. Cole’s (B. Calk’s) b. m. Marthaville, by Dick Si ’ - 

cosan, 5 YTB MDDS... --ensneesareeene ee eee 

jun & Durr’s ch. g. Wild Bill, by ur Leviathan, dam unknown, 6 yrs., 10ilbs.... 2 
ime, 1:59. 


(/ESDAY, Dec. 1—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, colts 90lbs., _filli 7 
| $300 each, h. ft. Three mile healing : ; oy ota S ae 2 ee 


sion & Shotwell’s ch. c. Bob Bush, by Medoc, dam by Bertrand _............. e 3 
usstall & Safford’s (W. F. Denton’s) b. f. Catalpa, by Frank, d. by Jn. Richards 2 dr. 
* £. Long’s ch. c. Bianco, by Imp. Luzborough....... 2.22.2. ee cnn ne nne pd. ft. 

Time, 5:52. 


Von easy under a pull. 


EI r eee Dec. mt ty — 9 joo all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 80lbs.—4, 90— 5, 100 
6, L1O—7 and upwards S.; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. Th 
$500 each, h. ft. Two mile heats. ee ae 


ston & Shotwell’s ch. c. Vertner, by Medoc—Lady Adams by Whipster, 4 yrs .. 1 1 
‘liam Priee’s (Tunstall & Safford’s) b. m. Eudora, by Jefferson, d. by Oscar,6ys 2 2 
Time, 3:57—3:55. 

his race was an easy thing for Vertner. 
THURSDAY, Dec. 3—Proprietor’s Purse $150, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
‘ton & Shotwell’s b. c. Stagedriver, pedigree above, 3 yrs -.........-...---e--- 
nstall & Safford’s b. f. Catala, petlanes sng 4 yrs = sessile cb thabdaciageiebiapiaisastabenabes ; : 
Calk’s b. m. Marthaville, pedigree above, 5 yrs.......... 2... 2-2. ne cnncececenee 2 dr 
in. Price’s br. f. Brinhilda, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Timeleon, 4 yrs ........ 4 

; Time, 1:59—2:03. Track deep. 
Won easy. 
FRIDAY, Dec. 4—Jockey Clab Purse $300, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 


junstall & Safford’s b.m. Eudora, pedigree above, 6 yra ...........-----.. heeds 2 a 

ston & Shotwell’s ch.c. Bob Bush, pedigree above, 4 yrs (carried 6lbs.extra)... 2 2 

‘nm. Price’s gr. f. Oeleta, by O’Kelly, dam by Sir Hal, 4 yrs.....................-- 3 dr 
Time, 4:02—3:56. 


fob Bush much amiss, carrying 6lbs. over his weight, not expecting that 
nere would be another entry for the race. 


‘ATURDAY, Dec. $—Purse $150, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


‘unton & Shotwell’s ch. c. Vertner, pedigree IE, 8 FOE icc cnctcccsactdee 111 
Tusstall 4 Safford’s b. c. General Result, by Imp. Consol—Polly Powell, 3yrs 2 2 dist, 





Thee. Durt's b. f. Polly Coz, by Stockholder, dam by Cook’s Whip, 3 yrs...... dist. 
Time, 2:00—2:00—2:00. Snowing. 
(Copy) Wittuam Price, Prop’r. 





“N.” of Arkansas, 
it 1s delightful to hear again from our old friend and correspondent, “ N. of 
\rkansas.” JI health and politics have kept him a long while silent, but the 
lowing letter shows him awakening to his old-cherished themes. We con- 
ratulate him upon the auspicious event which was to crown his happiness upon 


¢ 12th of December. 
LittLe Rocx, December 4, 1840. 


var P.,—The great political contest is over, and we may now reasonably 
inucipate a revival of Turf matters,—perhaps I may be mistaken, but it has 
peared to me every thing has been so absorbed in that great and important 
iestiun, that racing has somewhat declined. On next Monday I presume the 
9 ce of Georgia takes a turn at ‘Old Whitenose.” I do not think it will do, 
| Napoleon was invincible until Wellington met him at Waterloo. I antici- 
ve something worth seeing at all events, and while my prayers are for Boston 
‘| be proud to see green laurels twined round young Gano’s brow. 
The “ Spirit” of the 24th October, is the latest I have seen. The mails are 
‘¢ the times, dreadfully out of joint ; but just wait awhile, and you will witness 
veturn of Johnny McLean’s systematic regularity. 


‘against at the longest odds, it is a high compliment to the integrity of their 
owner to win with the one upon which he had made a public declaration. 

ee new prophets have sprung up, and Vates is likely to be eclipsed. Old Gen. 

‘tks used to say any d—d fool could tell which way he went after resurrec- 
ay, but it took a smart man to give the information befurehand. 


yudiciously placed even had “ Richard been himself.” There was a droll 
us by the name of Anpy WessTer, who started his horses generally in fine 

“ction, and won three days. He is decidedly an oddity, and I believe was once 

‘leemployment of Col. Bincaman. He has a great deal of the “ ebullition 

assion” and “ effervescence of youth’’ about him, and I really—until other- 
rise \uformed—thought him under the influence of at least a ‘‘ strained quart.” 

ind out, however, it was but away he had. The mare he ran on the four 
‘ay is no ordinary animal. The track is over a mile—at least [ am so in- 

“ted, and have no reason to doubt—yet she made it in 1:59—1:57—1:55— 
%=7:50; she stands pressing like Wagner, and is a real game ‘“‘’un.” I 

‘she could handle Billy Townes in his best day, and that is saying a great 

She is large, with fine stride,—by Stockholder, dam by Potomae—Betsy 
{uine's two first crosses. 

- it satisfied it is all mere humbuggery about Wagner being poisoned. He 
“dreadfully out of fix—not fit to run for a sour apple. Some men have the 
“ips of « head-strong-i-tive-ness” and *lack-of-geod-hard-sense-i-tive-ness” 

‘\y developed that they think a horse is able to run under any circumstances 

‘t believe Wagner ever in his life started in “‘ W. R. Johnsonian fix.” I 

Md this belief on my observation, and information from others. Red Bill 
“cled four miles, over the Louisville Course, would make a betting race. 

‘Kentuck thinks a great deal of him. He is a second Grey Eagle 

1! some Alabama ‘Turfman give me the pedigree of a b. c., 3 years old, by 
“} Consol, dam by Virginian, purchased of Mr. Pryor by Eli Lewis. 

Truly yours, N. 

Vehave since received the following from “ N.” 

Rep. Hall, Little Rock, Dec. 12, 1840. 

Deer P..— The races at the Post are over. I only know the result. Mr. 
“OTWELL, the gallant owner of the gallant “‘ Eagle,” won almost every day. 
'ner beat Eudora, Two mile heats, and the General Result, Mile heats ; 
““4ora beat Bob Bush, Two mile heats, and he beat Catalpa Three mile heats. 
The time, &e., I don’t kiiow. We are driving slowly along. A thousand 
sic your publication of ty Nick's” address to the Agricultural Society 
“tonsylvania,—it is a production. ; 


Ae of Squire Gilplan’s stories.—‘ Can we get breakfast and horses fed here 
* morning, Sir?” “No, I don’t think you can.” “Why?” “Got ne meat 


ss 








any how.” No, I don’t think we could this mornin’.” “Why?” “No 
corn, no fodder, nor no hay.” “How in God’s name do youdo’” “Pretty 
well, I thank you, how do you do yourself?” 
PP. op has gone to Orleans. He should have returned there after he snatch- 
the bright wreath from Grey Eagle. He should go over to Georgia, and 


take a turn at “ Old Whitenose.” In haste, yours, N. 


——_————— ee 
A Letter from Jim Cole te Pete Whetstone. 

Dear Pp ; ; DeEvis Fork or Litre Rep, Decr. 8th 1840. 

Due Los ete,— What in the name of the world keeps you so long at the Rock— 

_*z0oney says them chaps, what Tyree calls the ‘‘ Koppras Dye” aint gwine 
to give up four dollar a day these hard times without a fuss—Now do try and get 
off—I reckon you never seed jist sich a mast as Bill Spence and me found out 
on the border fork—there is a mortal sign there, and we fout two old he’s, but 
got only one of them—That black pup out of old June, is a leetle the best fight- 
ing animal I ever burnt powder over—old Drive got mightily chawed up—it 
was Bills fault, he blazed away jist as the bear turned round to fight, and at the 
crack old Drive closed in—If you had have been home last week, we could have 
won right smart of truck ; but Bill Spence got drunk and played smash with 
all the arrangements. I’m afeard he aint going ever to be of much account— 
that gallon law what you writ to Jo Ginel about may save him. 

Some of the racoon boys went over to White river to see the race between 
Tomsons horse and the bay mare—They got used up—He was laid out 30 feet 
—but Jim Smith wrung in “ Old Shore” on a feller from Missouri, and waded 
right into him—I reckon he won two as likely mules as you ever see. 

They say them fellers down on White river lost a mortal sight of truck bet- 
ting on election. Tom Jones won a heap of plunder. He bet on one state and 
another, but he laid up most on Old Kentuck. Squire Looser, from the middle 
fork, went into Tennessee last summer and he come back and crowed awfully— 
He dared any man to face him, and got so rantankerous that he went over to 
Batesville—They do say they weoled him monstrously—He has lost nigh on to 
the rise of five hundred dollars in money, and some of the best sort of plunder. 

The Squire says he reads the paper and he cant see what you are all doing— 
He says Governor Yells message is a first rate document, and if you all will fol- 
low his advice about “ retrenchment and reform,” our State will soon be well 
off. 

Now be sure and be home by Christmas—bring me 2 pounds of good powder. 
Sal says you must bring the boy a cap and the baby some beads. _ Bill Spence 
wants a good skinning knife—them little butchers with black handles are the 
best. Sals love to yeu. Your friend, Jim Core. 





Notes for a Novice in London. 
Number I. 

The facilities of locomotion have increased so much of late that distance has 
become comparatively obsolete, and the most unmoving now entertain the idea 
of travel from mere sympathy. ‘The Atlantic is considered a ferry—a public- 
house on the quay has taken the very appropriate name of the Liverpool Ferry 
House. The passage being reduced to so very low a term, every one will feel 
induced to judge for himself of the wonders of England. The sporting men, for 
instance, may now go across “the Ferry,” see the Derby and Oaks run, and be 
back ina month. If he has never seen these great races run, he cannot better 
invest the time. 

Many gentlemen, I doubt not, will now go across for the mere racing season; 
to witness the principal races a man must travel through the most beautiful 
parts of England, so that he may indulge his"racing and rural taste at the same 
time. I know there are many English country gentlemen go to London and 
miss seeing agreat deal that they would like to see, merely because they have 
n@ one to put them in the way of it; how much more at a loss must an Ameri- 
can stranger be! I will imagine an agreeable companion—allons. 

We are in London—we will take up our quarters at Stevens's, Bond street, as 
being one of the best Houses, and decidedly in the best situation ; from the 
windows of your Hotel you may see during every day passing and repassing the 
most beautiful women, the best looking and best dressed men, the most magni- 
cent horses and equipages in the world. We have arrived in London about 
the ides of March—the season is not anything like at its height then, but it is a 
very agreeable time in London—the Parliamentary session is becoming interest- 
ing, the opera has given tokens of preparation for stars and novelties, and the 
business of the Turf is beginning in earnest. 

Well, I am glad you like the Hotel—now you must “job” acab for the time 
you stay in London—Emmet’s your man—he will turn you out well for about 
£20 a month. This is Monda y, and we'll walk down to Tattersalls, and see 
what’s going on there; there will be some Derby betting. There are two sale 
days a-week during the season, Monday and Thursday ; there are also the mar- 
ket days for Turf betting ; the professors attend as regularly as your merchants 
doin Wall street. High ’change is from four tosix o’clock. I see you are dis- 
appointed at the appearance of Tatt’s ; you expected to see something very splen- 
did—most strangers do. H owever, it answers every purpose, but Tattersall is 
the best seller of horses in the world; his commissions during the year must 
be immense—on dit, £20,000 per annum—he makes at least £500 a year from 
the subscriptions to tnat wretched little room in the corner of the yard. By the 
way, you must pay one guinea, which will give you the entrée for the year. Let 
us goin, and I'll point out a few of the nobs to you. . 

Do you see that tall, distingué man —he is just asking “what is the bet- 
ting?” that is the great leviathan of the Turf, Lord® Georce Bentinck, the 
owner of Crucifix, Bay Middleton, Camarine, &c.; he has the largest and most 
valuable stud in England; he has won an immense sum these last few years, 
and is generally considered the best judge we have of Turf affairs. Standing on 
his right is the Earl of CueEsTerFiELp; what a splendid looking fellow, is he 
not? Hehas not nearly so large a stud as he had ; he has been very unfortunate 
with his horses of late; he has possessed some of the best horses of his time. 
He sold Priam and Zingance to yourcountrymen ; they both won him a great 
deal of money. Don John won the Leger for him in 1838, but has only been 
out once since, and then he was amiss and beaten by Grey Momus at Newmar- 
ket. He sold Crucifix to Lord George Bentinck for less than £100, and she 
has won for her owner in stakes alone upwards of £10,000. Bloomsbury, the 
winner of the Derby in 1839, was entered in his lordship’s name, but some how 
or other he slipped through his fingers. Every body is delighted to hear of his 
horses winning, from his princely generosity in every thing he does ; a million a 
minute is about the amount he ought to have. 

Talking to Lord Chesterfield is the Hon. Colcnel Anson, the best style of 
man in England; he is “A. 1.” in every thing he attempts—about the best shot 
—ditto rider, ditto rower, and quite an oracle in all sporting affairs. The two 
aristocratic looking men talking together on the other side of the room, are 
Hon. Georce Byne, son of Lord Strarrorp, and Hon. Aveustus VILLiERs, 
son of Lord Jerszy—both heavy betters. They look quiet, but their pace is 
very fast. ; 

The quiet, knowing-looking man who has just offered twenty ponies to one 
against Sir Gilbert’s lot, is Mr. Cuarues Grevitte, and the gentlemanlike 
Masaroni who seems inclined to take it, is Co]. Coretann. Do you see that 
manly, fine looking fellow’ he has just offered to take four hundred to one 
about Scott’s lot—that is Mr. Georcr Payne. No one was ever known to 
speak a word against him ; he is perfectly adored by “troops of friends.’ 

You seem much amused at the chaff of your neighbor—he is agreat character 
in his way—Jem Buanv was a groom ; he made a large fortune on the turf, hav- 
ing been in some good things in his time; although he can hardly write his 
name, he is a very quick calculator of the odds, d&c. The very dull heavy look- 
ing man limping into the room, is Crockrorp ; from his appearance you would 
not accuse him of having any talent, but he must have the organ of numbers 
very strongly developed, for there is no one in the market can solve & complex 
bet so quickly ; he is a most extreordinary man—his usual time for going to bed 
is seven o'clock in the morning, throughout the sesson. He drinks two bottles 








“bread, nothin’ im that way.” “ Oh bh—1! well take our horses and feed them’ 


of wine every day to his dinner, end is now, at 70 years of age, in perfect health ; 





his lameness is oecasioned by a tic 

at all from the effects of it. agen us oe iret * — 
cy; if you want to back anything, you had better, being a stranger yr “a 
amount you wish vo lay out to Justice or Crockford, and they will maa fe ans 
current odds of to-day after the race—that is, if you have A peer . ” 
nag—rayther a difficult thing to do out of a field of 180. If you will Ra 
advice, you'll wait till two or three days before the race, then they will back, 
most likely, two at evens against the field; take the latter for a couple of hun 
dred, and you'll stand a good chance of paying your Hotel bill. Yours, G.G ‘ 








REVIEW OF THE ENGLISH RACING SEASON. 


BY JUDEX. 





The legitimate commencement of the past season was as inconveniently a 
as its predecessor was early, and it has been matter of serious discussion whe- 
ther the day appointed to commence the Craven Meeting, on which depends so 
many others (Easter Monday), ought any longer to be subject to the caprices of 
the Almanac. There can be no reason why the first Monday after the 10th of 
April should not always be the day. Some alteration is greatly te be desired, 
as we neither want to see the Derby run for in a snow-storm, as was the case in 
1839, or three or four meetings compressed into the same number of days, as has 
been this present year, 1840. 7 " 

About the middle of March we were at Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s Epsom Spring 
Meeting. We mention this merely to allude to the defeat of one of the worthy 
Baronet’s Derby horses, called Sophocles, which had the effect of sending the 
lot (four) to 66 to 1 for the great race, for which one of them (Bokhara) had been 
back for a large sum at 20 to 1. 

On the 20th of April the great Riddlesworth ushered in the Craven Meeting. 
Such a bad lot were said to have lived to have run for it that we were fain to ac- 
company public opinion and the lucky stable by backing the Jersey cripple 
Glenorchy, a horse trained in a ploughed field expressly for this race. It was 
won by a sister to Industry, the winner of the Oaks, Mr. Thornhill, as is his 
usage, running second. 

The Column introduced the colt by Clearwell, out of Angelica, a horse back- 
ed to win the Derby for more money than the owner and two policemen could 
have carried away had such an event come off; in fact he was backed too much. 
He was third in this race (the Column), an unlucky number, as he occupied the 
same dishonorable position in each of his three Newmarket engagements, the 
Column, 2000 guineas, and Newmarket Stakes, a// of which he had been backed 
to win. The Assassin won the Column, and rose immediately from quite the 
outsile to 10 to 1 for the Derby, a position strengthened by Domino's winni 
the Port at half-speed on Friday, beating ther, &c. 5 to 2 on ther: a 
this reminded us of Grey Momus and Don John, the particulars of each race be- 
ing precisely the same. The First Spring Meeting attracted more people at 
Newmarket than the famous match between Sir Joshuaand Filho. There were 
two causes for this: the one a well circulated report that Prince Albert was 
coming to see the 2,000 guineas run for; the other, the first appearance of Cru- 
cifix since her unprecedented two-year-old performances. It had been so 
repeatedly argued in the winter that this mare would be kept for the Oaks that 
it was at length believed; 8 and 10 to 1 laid against her in the winter, on the 
morning was hedged pleasantly at 6 to 40n her: she won the 2,000 in her old 
easy style ; Confederate, another Derby crack, beating Angelica for second place 
a head: as little as 6 te 1 was now taken about the two for the Derby. The 
1,000 guineas was another of the sweets reserved for the great mare Crucifix - 
out of 28 entered, she found but two competitors. The Newmarket Stakes 
again altered the Derby betting, by fairly. marching the ungallant grey to the de- 
vil, and, to show the in and out running of the Spring, Scutari, a colt of Lord 
Exeter's, last in the race for the 2,000, won this in acanter. Teleta, a mare 
backed for the Oaks at 10 to 1 previous to this race, was the first beat. With 
all that had been said against Lord Exeter’s Derby lot, seven in number, his 
Lordship had now two at or under 20 to 1. Mr. Goddard’s Derby colt, out of 
Wildduck, died of inflammation about this time ; Mr. Worrall’s Reindeer, inthe 
same stable, soon after. 

By a bad arrangement Chester invariably happens in the same week as the 
Second Spring. The Cup was won in gallant style by Colonel Peel’s The 
Dey of Algiers, a tremendous favorite for the Derby 1839, beating a field of 
nineteen. 

The Second Spring at Newmerket provoked so little sport, and gathered to- 
gether so few of the fraternity, that the absolute annihilation of the meeting was 
discussed. The Rowley Mile Plate was won by a head by Lord Exeter’s Amu- 
rath, beatinga large field. For the first time the Suffolk Stakes were introduced. 
So few people came to see it that I question if the Newmarket people again 
subscribe to such a race. The Duke of Bedford’s King of the Peak won it ; 
and from the extraordinary success of William Edwards’ stable we cannot be 
surprised that as littleas 7to 2 was taken about Assassin for the Derby. (For 
the Queen’s Plate Domino was only beaten a head by St. Francis in the First 
Spring Meeting, and the performances of St. Francis will appear as we pro- 
ceed.) Between this and Epsom a meeting took place at Gorhambury on an im- 
proved and improving scale. 

Epsom.—The Derby of 1840 will long be remembered as the first ever ho- 
nored by the presence of a Queen of England. Her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert took up their abode at Claremont for this occasion. It 
was no soener made public that her Majesty and Prince Albert were coming to 
Epsom than thousands who had never been before determined to see their Royal 
mistress. The number of horses individually backed to win.this great race was 
72, out of which 17 only came to the post. The weather in the spring was 
méchante, and horses went amiss day by day till the last moment. The winner, 
at starting, Mr. Robertson’s Little Wonder, was at 50 to 1, making this the 
fourth year in succession of a non-favorite coming in first, the two favorites, 
Launcelot and the Melody colt, running second andthird. That the celebrated 
writer of this article selected Launcelot as winner of the Derby is well known 
to his numerous readers. That he is not ashamed of running second is clearly 
proved by his here alluding to the fact. The Scotts starting but one horse 
showed that they meant winning; and so theydid. They had but three horses 
under 20 to 1, whereas in 1839 they had seven. As it was adopted for the first 
time, I must mention that every horse on the cards was numbered ; and in the 
space of five seconds after the decision of the race, the number of the winner 
(10, the lucky number) was exhibited, white on a black ground, from the Stew- 
ards’ Stand, so as to be distinctly visible from every part of the course. Too 
much can hardly be said in praise of a system 30 simple, at once allaying all 
duubts on a subject so deeply interesting. When Bloomsbury won, some said 
it was Dragsman—when Little Wonder was winning, many thought it was 
Theon. The other great race at Epsom, although no attractionto her Majesty, 
appeared in a different light to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex : his 
Royal Highness occupied that portion of the Grand Stand fitted up for her Ma- 
jesty on Wednesday. After no less than fifteen false starts, Lord G. Bentinck’s 
celebrated mare Crucifix here completed her unprecedented series of victories. 
As I then wrote, she wor easy, but there exists some difference of opinion on 
this subject: the betting, which three weeks prior to the day had been 2 to I 
on Crucifix, ended in 3 to L being currently laid on the same magnificent ani- 
mal. Of her fourteen opponents, one tumbled at starting : the jockey was not 
hurt. The mare lost her temper from the amazing number of false starts, which 
may explain the apparent slovenliness of her winning. Before the race 
5 to 2 was taken she won the St. Leger; after the race 7 to 2 was bet against 
her. 
A ten thousand yearling book, Derby 1842, was said to be now near comple- 
tion. The first public favorite appeared in Coronation, backed to win a great 
stake at 30 and25tol. During this week also that intervened between Epsom 
and Ascot some races came off at the Hippodrome. The large handicap, with 
300 sovereigns added, was won in a canter hy Fitzroy, Currier second, Maroon 
third. ‘The news was here made public that Coronation was dying, and that 
Lord Exeter’s colt out of Lucetta, a great favorite for the late Derby, was 
dead. . 

poe first thing that occurs to my memory under this head is the 
shabby conduct of the directors of the Great Western Railway ; they receive 
several thousand pounds in consequence of these races, and do not contribute 
one penny, not even a £50 plate. It is too bad. The Ascot Derby was won 
by Bokhara, Perseus second, both beating Wardan. This publicly-abused horse 
did not run for the Derby, because he was amiss, but until he was beat at Ascot 
nobody would believe it. The Ascot Stakes were given to Captain William- 
son’s Darkness, Little Wonder, 7st., in the race. The winner of the Derby 
with such a weight was beat by a very bad mare, because it was said the jock- 
ey’s orders were to wait until the last moment : it was supposed the horse hurt 
himself in the race, it being soon after declared he would not start again this 
season. The Gold Vase given by her Majesty was won by St. Francis, 9st. 7lb., 
(Robinson) the Melody colt, 7st. 3lb., and Amurath, 6st. 13Ib., running @ dead 
heat for second place. This race proved clearly that the Melody colt was an 
overrated horse, and it certainly sounded improbable that John Day should have 
an Eclipse, ow grhirnee it until hous a py ho Rae 4 
are not generally ward in trying their nags at . , a 
theless, Shoughe an penn me performance on the part of St. Francis, and 
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thie —— looked fit for any thing, he looked magnificent- 
ag had the wi who owned him allowed the jockey to have the curb- 
ye ie he wished before the race, the result might have been favorable : as it 
was, his head was in the air, and owe he went like a horse turned loose ; with 
al! this, he ran third, Montreal second, both yielding to St. Francis, a horse that 
ought never to have been beat. Euclid stopped at the hill, a rank roarer: his 
day is over. Cayavan was amiss, but never could have beaten St. Francis, al- 
though by good luck he did so in 1839. The two year old races produced no- 
thing wonderful. Cornet and Decision were the winners, but beating nothing : 
40 and 50 to 1 were obtainable about cach for next Derby. The winner 
of a plate was claimed on this day as a hack for Prince Albert, upon which 
some wag thought fit to write a long tirade on the Prince s judgment, and his 
Royal Highness’s first purchase of a racer. This at the time excited much 
"teeta BEE and Hampton, three meetings, commenced on the 24th of 
June. A first-rate two year old appeared, and won both his races at Bibury and 
Stockbridge, two meetings united. This colt, Thistlewhipper, is not in the 
Derby. ardan won the great Produce Stake at Stockbridge, and Arctic the 

i icap. ‘ , 
ayy em event occurred, a disgrace to the judge, Mr. Lockwood—a dis- 
grace he can never get over. The Golborne Stakes, for two year olds, were 
won bya horse called Tory Boy, by three lengths, but given by the judge to 
Mr. Mostyn’s filly by Muley Moloch. It was cleafly proved by the evidence of 
every jockey in the race, and every spectator on the course, that Tory Boy was 
the winner. A meeting of the stewards was held, and, although a precedent 
did exist for averting the judge's decision, a recommendation only was issued 
that some one else should act as judge. It was my opinion at the time, and is 
now, that the owner of the horse so unjustly favored should have given up the 
stakes to the real winner, and that the question as to bets should have come 
before the Jockey Club, the only tribunal qualified to decide such extraordinary 
cases. 

At Hampton no Pauline affair distinguished the meeting. Your reporter, 
however, was extremely indignant that two gentlemen, afier running two or 
three heats, thought better to go shares in the prize than to run it out, and per- 
haps break down their horses for the gratification of the public. The Surrey 
and Middlesex Stakes won by Ruby. ’ 

The Newcastle St. Leger was won by Gallipot, Galen second. The Nor- 
thumberland Plate by Hetiman Platoff, Provost second. The Gold Cup by Laner- 
cost, Beeswing second. , 

The Somersetshire Stakes at Bath were won by Arctic, Clarion second; both 
horses the property of Mr. Sydney Herbert. ; 


Newmarket.—The July Stakes, contrary to custom, did not go to Stock - 
bridge ; no Crucifix appeared ; indeed, although the winner, the colt by Vol- 
taire, out of Yorkshire Lass, won very easy, 25 to 1 was currently offered 
against him for the Derby. The sister to Merle, the favorite, was second. ‘The 
winner wes trained by Rogers. On the Wednesday in this meeting a remarka- 
ble circumstance occurred, and in my recollection unprecedented. Two fillies 
ran two of the most decided and satisfactory dead heats ever remembered : the 
owners finally divided the stake, and won ten pounds each!! The Chesterfield 
Stakes were won in a canter by the Duke of Rutland’s f. by Taurus, out of Vi- 
rago, Lord Exeter’s Marchesa f., a thing beat off in the July, second: Mr. 
Thornhbill’s Messene, third in the July, was the favorite at 6 to 4 for this, the 
Chesterfield. In this meeting closed the Derby and Oaks subscriptions for 
1842, the former with 184, the latter with 117, nominations, in both instances 
the greatest numberever known. 

The Liverpool July Meeting, judiciously reduced to three days, took place 
the week following. Seeing that Bloomsbury won the first race reminds me to 
notice the extreme absurdity of the clause in the Goodwood Cup conditions that 
allows a horse 5ibs. weight less than he would otherwise have to carry for run- 
ning at this meeting. Bloomsbury from Newmarket, Deception from Beck- 
hampton, were imported expressly for the benefit of this allowance. There is 
now just as much reason why horses should be allowed weight for running at 
the Newmarket July Meeting, the distance from Goodwood being the same 
within a ¢euple of hours. The Mersey Stakes won easy by the Squire, a grey, 
not in thé Derby. Sixteen started for the Tradesmen’s Cup, to which eighty - 
five subscribed. Broadwath, three years old, 6st. 4lb., was a terrific favorite at 
6 to 4; but, after many false starts, he finally got so bad a one that he never 
had the slightest chance in the race. As in last year, it was Scott and Dawson 
for this race; and ditto, ditto Scott victorious. It may be observed here that a 
favorite generally wins this race. Sleight-of-Hand, the winner, was at 4 tol 
at starting: he was beautifully rode by Nat, who, with this, was not a little 
proud of having won the three great Stakes, namely, the Chester Cup, on the 
Dey of Algiers; the Northumberland Plate, on Hetman Platoff ; and the Li- 
verpool Oup, on Sleight-of-Hand. Since the death of Pavis, Nat’s price in the 
market has risen fifty per cent., he being one of the very few men with a head 
on his shoulders who can ride seven stone. He has, nevertheless, not yet won 
Derby, Oaks, or St. Leger. The facility of travelling in the present day cannot 
be stronger exemplified than in the following facts :—Nat rode at Chester on 
Monday ; Newmarket, Tuesday ; at Newcastle on a Wednesday ; Hippodrome, 
Friday. Conolly rode at the Pottery on Wednesday, and the following day at 
Salisbury ! 

The St. Leger here was won by Dr. Caius, beating The Shah (5lbs. extra), 
second, and four others: 12 to 1 had previously been taken about The Shah 
for the Doncaster St. Leger. It must not be omitted that the plan was here 
adopted of numbering the horses on the cards, and of chalking on a board the 
number of the horses as they weighed to start. Two instances occurred of 
horses being drawn (The Shah and Cruiskeen) after the numbers were thus ex- 
hibited, and, after much betting had taken place, nothing could be more un- 
sportsmanlike than such proceeding, or more injurious to that character the turf 
has so justly acquired, and that we strive so hard to uphold, viz., thet of a gen- 
tlemanly, national, and thoroughly English recreation. The transaction itself 
was loudly spoken of at the time, and drew forth from the Stewards of the 
Goodwood races (to which we now proceed) the following request, a request, I 
am happy to say, without an exception cheerfully complied with :— 

“Jt is particularly requested by the stewards that the proprietcrs of horses 
will give the earliest possible intelligence to the person appointed to weigh the 
jockeys of their intention of starting for each race, and when such declaration 
ba been made that they will, on no account, withdraw them.” 

That Goodwood has been the meeting of the year all must candidly admit. 
Their Roya! Highnesses the Duke and Duchess de Nemours arrived on a visit 
to the Duke of Richmond on Tuesday, and remained until the Friday morning. 
The Stakes had 127 subscribers, 64 of which were pleased to accept. Whether 
from this unprecedented number of horses, or the short time that lapsed between 
the acceptances and the race, I cannot tell, but it was certainly the worst race 
for bookmakers ever known. Orelia, 4 years old, carrying 6st. 91b., was pro- 
claimed an easy winner, Hetman Platoff, same age, 9st. 71b., second; 15 started. 
It had beén declared on the Saturday previous that Crucifix was hors de combat. 
The Drawing-room and Racing Stakes were therefore won easily by Wardan, a 
horse in the same stable, and one that would have been very near winning the 
Derby had he been well. 

The conditions of the Goodwood Cup have for many years contained a clause 
of allowance for weight for horses bred in France. It was generally presumed 
that this would have been claimed this year, as the Duke of Orleans imported a 
French horse called Romulus, but accompanied by an English one cailed Beg- 
garman, expressly towinthis race. Shortly after their arrival a trial took place 
at Newmarket, and Beggarman, at the weights, was found so much the best that 
Romulus was declared not to start. The result—Beggarman, 5 years old, 8st. 
7\b. on his back, rode by Jem Robinson, won the race, and the Duke of Orleans 
the Cup.’ It must be added that Lanercost, Charles the Twelfth, and Hetman 
Platoff, the best horses in England, also started, this saying much for the train- 
ing of George Edwards and French air. Lanercost was second. The betting 
on this race was as good as on that for the Stakes bad. Forthe Harkaway Cup 
of 1839 twenty started; for the very handsome: donation of 300 sovs. given by 
the Stewards, added to a subscription of 5 sovs. each, twenty-five started ; both 
these great races taking place on the same day (Friday). There were, during 
the four days, six races with gentlemen riders, five too many. From the ex- 
treme unpopularity of such exhibitions, it requires no seer to predicate, and very 
shortly too, their utter extinction. 

The following will express, in a few words, the unprecedented brilliancy of 
this meeting :—“ On the first day there were nine races, for which thirty-three 
horses ran; the same number of races on the second day, and thirty-four run- 
ners ; six'races on the third, and thirty-five starters; and ten on the last, and 
seventy-two! Twenty-five started for the Stewards’ Cup, twenty for the Cup 
of 1839, fifteen for the Goodwood Stakes, twelve for the Duke of Richmond’s 
Plate, and nine for the Goodwood Cup. General total, 34 races, and 175 run- 
ners ; the value of the different prizes amounting to nearly £13,000.” 

The Brighton Stakes won by Gambia, 7st. 6lb., beating The Drama and two 
— mt. bad meeting. 
irge Handicap at the Pottery won by Epirus, 8st.12lb. (Nat again), beat- 

Orelia, 6st. Sib. (winner of this Gibctbwecod Beahnady and “om Pe ge 

_ The Wolverhampton Stakes won in a canter by Hetman Platoff (Nat again), 
&'ving stones (not pounds) tu horses of his year. 
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= , Montreal, Euclid, Flambeau, Qaravan, and bers ever known to any handicap, viz., one bundred and thirty-one. That this 


is not the only thing necessary to produce sport is prove: by the povert 

field brought together ; but ten came to the post a Sona ren declo-vcine 
£1,475, and there was but one racehorse in the number. Hetman Platoff, 9st- 
8ib., and Glenlivat, 7st., both four year old,.ran a dead heat. The sum was 
tempting, but to run a four-year-old with such a weight on his back through 
deep ground was not in my opinion good jockeyship. This superb specimen of 
the racehorse broke down so badly that he never again can be brought to the 
post. The miserable field, the great inequality of the horses that started, must 
go far to convince every one of the increased sport that would be afforded by a 
division of all handicap stakes into two classes, when the number of the sub- 
scribers exceeds one hundred. [ alluded to this alteration at the time, and I be- 
lieve the subject is under consideration. Warwick is one of the very few towns 
that adhere to the «ld four-mile course : we had two races of this order, but we 
muat prefer our ‘1.Y C. or AF. at Newmarket. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of the excellent rules and regulations, the rigid punctuality and personal 
attention of the steward of the races, Lord George Bentinck. Yorkshire Lad, 
winner of the July Stakes, died of inflammation a few days before the Warwick 
Meeting. The performance of the journey from London to Doncaster in ten 
hours was 2 novelty, but experienced without that comfort proverbial with trav- 
ellers on railroads. Your readers who go north wil! hear with much satisfaction 
that a branch rail from Swinton to Doncaster is likely in future years to supersede 
the Aquabus. A great improvement was attempted on the course, namely, the 
enclosure of a space connected with the Grand Stand ala Goodwood, Ascot, 
&c. ; but the committee of management having marked out a space at the end 
away from the winning-post, their time and money were alike thrown away : it 
was a coinplete failure. The Champagne Stakes were won in a canter by 
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by 1841. The best favorite of those that have appeared in public is at 18 


to 1, offered. Looking at the renning of St. Cloud 
public horse is Ralph; but he is not horse we back for the gréat race 





Kedge, a mare since backed heavily to win the Oaks, at 8 and 7 to 1: this same 
mare was placed fourth in the Champagne Stakes at Catterick : we cannot, there- 
fore, pronounce her a second Crucifix. The ’Squire beat Belgrade a head for se- 
cond place, Scott's horse, Satirist, the favorite, being beat off. About 25 
horses and mares were backed for the Great St. Leger. Crucifix was backed at 
odds varying from 5 to 2 to 25 to 1 to win thousands upon thousands: the de- 
claration that she broke down appeared at Tattersall’s on the Thursday before 
the race. More money was got about her, as the saying goes, than about any 
animal that ever was a favourite ; but those gentlemen who frequent Tatter- 
sall’s, and backed the mare in defiance of the sums of money laid by parties so 
rarely wrong in their information, surely can blame themselves alone. The 
mare was a cripple when she won the Oaks, and never could be trained after- 
wards ; as long before the St. Leger as the 12th of August we stated most dis- 
tinctly our conviction that the mare never would see Doncaster. On the Mon- 
day evening Lord Wilton declared that the Marquis of Westminster would win 
if he could with Launcelot. It was so notorious that Launcelot was not up to 
the mark that, in our letter on the Saturday before Doncaster, we wrote as fol 
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lows :— If Launcelot was himself he could give any horse in the race 7ibs. 
and beat him. This not being the case, this celebrated horse out of the question, 
[ must select Maroon to win the Great Doncaster St. Leger, placing Gibraltar 


second.” If we wrote for ten years we could not express sounder judgment. 
Launcelot won, breaking down near the post ; Maroon second, pulling double ; 
Gibraltar third. By accident or arrangment the pace was made for the cripple 
Launcelot. Had the running been strong, Launcelot never would have been 
seen. Out of 112 nominations eleven only started. The weather was unpro- 
pitious, but the attendance greater than ever known. On the Wednesday night 
some gentleman of Manchester was taken ill, and died in five minutes. This 
did not interrupt the business of the meeting. On the Cup day it rained inces- 
santly from morning until night ; the course was like 1 meadow, rather a bog. 
In spite of this, Marvon, the three-year-old, was the favorite for the Cup at 6 
to4; be was last cf all. The'old mare Beeswing, after several ineffectual an- 
nual attempts, made a waiting race and won cleverly, the Provost second, 
Charles the Twelfth, reported to have lost temper, ran a bad horse. The Great 
Two-year-old Stakes were won by a head by Belgrade, Ermengardis, a mare in 
the same stable with Kedge, second. Considering the state of the ground this 
running makes Kedge not a very moderate animal. Calypso won the Park Hill 
Stakes with ease, and some were so bold as to assume she ought to have won the 
St. Leger. In this opinion I cannot concur. Maroon was a right good horse 
for the St. Leger. Taking the week through, the sport was moderate, the felds 
small. If the corporation do not come forward with more liberal views, Don- 
caster may boast a St. Leger, as Guildford a Queen’s Plate, but public patronage 
will be non est. 
re money given at Liverpool, even at the Autumn, or old Heaton 
Park, Meeting, isimmense. Let Doncaster follow so spirited an example. It 
amounts to £700 or £800, I believe, in three days. Scott, of course won the 
reat handicap. He wins everything at the north, but the grapes are sour at 
ewmarket. As most of the horses are pretty well run out at Doncaster, it is 
impossible, with every attraction, to secure sport at Liverpool so immediately 
after. - Hence we travel south. 

The Newmarket First October Meeting was so deficient both in the number 
of races and in sport that the Jockey Club called a general meeting to consider 
the propriety of uniting it with the Second : the result of their deliberations ap- 
pears in its proper place: Lord Exeter's Amurath and Lord Jersey's Muley Ish- 
mael ran a dead heat for the Grand Duke Michael, the former winning cleverly 
in the deciding contest. Wahab, following the order of things arranged by his 
demi-brother Wardan in 1839, won the Buckenham and Rutland. Gibraltar won 
the St. Leger slovenly. Fitzroy, a horse certainly not among the first-rate, run- 
ning him a race at the finish. ‘There were but seven races, if races they can be 
called, and the favorite won in every case. The Mostyn Mile Plate was won 
easily by Lord Stanley's Rkodanthe, Epirus (the favorite) second 


Ata general meeting of the Jockey Club in the Second October Meeting it 
was resolved, “‘ That in future the Cambridgeshire Stakes and T.Y.C. Plate are 
to be run for in the First October Meeting, and the Cesarewitch Stakes on the 
Tuesday instead of the Wednesday in the Second October." Such alterations 
to come into operation in 1841. 


The Clearwell Stakes, value £620, introduced to our notice Cameleon, the 
brother to Whim. This horse was backed heavily to win the Derby at 20 to } 
before, and 12 to 1 after the race: he certainly won easy, beating Wahab, but 
nothing else. Thirty-three horses accepted for the Cesarewitch, value to the 
winner £935. It being the second year of this stake, twenty-four were indivi- 
dually backed to win it, and nineteen started. More cannot be said in proof of 
the excellence of the handicap, unless it is that the winner, Clarion, was never 
backed at all, and his owner did not even come to see the race. Bloomsbury, 4 
yrs old, with 9st. on his back, top weight, was beat only a neck from the win- 
ner; and although Calypso and Fitzroy had fair racing weights, they were liter- 
ally nowhere. The Ruler, a horse of Scott's, 3 yrs old, 5st. 7lb., was the fa- 
vorite, and backed freely at 5to 2. So splendid a sight as the race for this the 
Cegarewitch Stakes has never before been witnessed at Newmarket. Our hum- 
ble thanks to his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke, and may he live for ever ! 
The Garden Stakes, with only three subseribers, were won for the second time of 
taking by Flambeau giving 35lbs, to a horse of his year, the Feather. Verily, 
my Lord Lichfield it is a bad horse you keep in training. The Prendergast was 
but a repetition of the Clearwell on Tuesday ; same weights same distance, 
Cameleon beats Wahab. Strange to say, he rose in the estimation of his 
friends four points, and 8 to 1 was now taken with avidity ; perhaps this may be 
explained by the fact of Mobarek being nearly distanced, Mobarek having been 
previously backed for the Derby at long odds, and strongly fancied by his own 
select party. There were two dead heats and six races won by a head at this 
meeting. 

The Houghton Meeting, and Anale of the season, was unusually distinguish- 
ed. Two heroes selected the Tuesday in this week to sett!e their differences at 
Six-mile-bottom, and some noble ladies of the land chose the Wednesday and 
Thursday to hold a fancy fair for the benefit of some charity in the town, con- 
cluding with a ball on the latter evening, both of which succeeded, I am sure, to 
their hearts’ content. The result of the Criterion Stakes was most important. 
No horse or mare had ever won it with the extra 9lbs., the accumulated penalty 
for winning the Clearwell and Prendergast: 6 to 4, nevertheless, was laid out 
freely on Cameleon. He ran a bad horse, being beat at least two lengths by 
Thistlewhipper and Ralph, the former carrying 2lbs. extra. 25 to 1 was now 
offered against Cameleon for the Derby, and 20 to 1 taken about Ralph, a horse 
never before mentioned in the betting. For the Cambridgeshire Stakes, value 
£760, sixty-four were named, twenty-nine accepted, and thirteen started. The 
winner, Roscius, 7st. 2lb., rode by Chapple, was another bonus to the fieldsmen : 
he was not backed for one shilling. The Dey of Algiers, Sst. 61b., was second ; 
Clarion, 8st. 101b. (including his 7ibs. penalty for winning the Cesarewitch), third. 
Onthe Thursday Cameleon and Thistlewhipper met at even weights for the Sweep- 
stakes D.M.; the ground was extremely heavy, and the Derby 8 to 1 crack was 
defeated too easily for any one to argue that it was a mistake. _ As he was re- 
ported to be coughing and amiss, we shall no doubt beheld him once more a 
prominent favorite in the course of the winter months. The Nursery Stakes 
were a lasting and final triumph to the gentleman who so kindly undertakes the 
handicapping department at Newmarket—won by a head by Simoom, Jessica 
and T: running a dead heat for second, Young Quo Minus being about half 
a length behind these. Certes, it was as fine a handicap as ever was seen 
Some fuur races were got up on Saturday, in one of which Mr. Macdonald, the 
ho rode Little Wonder for the Derby, distinguished himself ina manner 
will have good cause to remember to the last hour of his life. There 
i } races during the week, a brilliant termination to a brilliant sea- 
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their yearlings a greater number of horses have been in- 
ividually named in the betting than ever known at so early a period of’ 
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and Myrtle, the best 


He did not come in by himself, but won a slashing race by a he 

the same form as Thistlewhipper : there is not ios ca Pa 2 be a < 
Derby horse. Coronation is a magnificent horse. It was my impression ut 
Warwick that he won easy: if I am wrong, of course his chance is a poor one 

Of all the horses that have been out, I most decidedly prefer Coronation Ca- 
meleon, in spite of his rolling along the flat, wil! see a better day. We should 
still back him for the 2,000 Guineas Stakes, but not for the Derby. Wahab 
cannot be of any use while the other horse is well, and Ermengardis should have 
beat Belgrade at Doncaster. No other horse at present in the betting has been 
out. Was there ever so dark a Derby? Of the rest, Scott's lot is most for- 
midable. Tam not so rash as to select one out of eight or ten, but wait in peace 
until the cat shall jump. Lord Jersey is unusually out of favor, yet Joachim j 

a nice horse. Mr. Nowell’s nomination must not- be again neglected - ho 
Brother to Tom and Mustapha Muley are well spoken of. Out of the 154 
nominations, then, we winter on Coronation, with which announcement we con 

clude our retrospect of the racing season 1840. JUDEX : 

November. — 





Farmers’ and Breeders’? Department. 


Capability vs. Incapability of Labor by the Short-h 
- rd Cattle, . ™ orm breed of 


Sir,—Tt is much to be regretted so good a cause should have so poor an ad- 
vocate, but the cause being so clear in proof, it needs but little advocacy, 

The improved breed of short-horn cattle is at present but little known in the 
south and west of England, although it has been, and is, fast spreading lear 
every other part of the kingdom. Districts where particular or specitic breeds 
of cattle are raised, are put upon the defensive for their favorites, and 
has had recourse to several points of censure. Among these censur 
sertion of “incompetency to labor,”’ hes been averred 

As to profit from merit of early maturity, and bringing the improved short. 
horns in the butcher’s market, ripe and full of proof at from three to ane 
old, I shall leave it to the graziers’ pockets. 

And if other proofs were wanting as to their capability of labor, they are to be 
met with; but I shall content myself by informing bigotted breeders that the 
humble individual, the writer of this (who has bred the family of the animal 
herein alluded to), has been enabled to find a liberal and disinterested gentleman 
farmer to undertake the experiment of breaking into work a two-years old steer 
of the improved short-horn breed, and to work him continually for about three 
years, and he has had the great satisfaction of seeing him perform his labur with 
equal ease, docility, and alacrity, to any of the known breeds of the kingdom 
Since which time it has been grazed in the usual common way of feeding stecrs 
and oxen in the neighborhood, and it is intended that the ox is to be exhibited 
at the next Bristol agricultural meeting show, as “‘a fat ox, having worked at 
least twelve months ;,” it is hoped such tenacious breeders will take the trouble 
to be present at such show, and convince themselves that ‘their prejudice is 
groundless. wnat 

As there are registers kept of the breed of improved short-horns, breeders are 
informed that the pedigree of the ox is to be found correctly and truly stated in 
the register called ‘* Coates's Herd Book.” Henry Corrrgut. 

Khodyate Lodge, Congresbury, Somerset, Oct. 29 Farmer's Magazine. 
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A Challenge te all Breeders of Cattle in England. 

To the Editor of the Mark Lane Express, Sir,—You will oblige me by 
making known, through the medium of your widely-circulated paper, that I am 
willing to show at any time before the end of the month next ensuing, for any 
sum not exceeding £100, nor less than £25, a bull, and twenty regular breeding 
in-calf cows, all bred by myself, against any bull and a similar number of cows, 
of any sort that have been bred by, and are now in the possession of, any breeder 
of cattle in the United Kingdom. 

The judges to decide the matter to be fixed upon by that noble patron of agri- 
culture, and stickler for fair play, Earl Spencer, and his lordship’s friend, Sir 


on the farms of their respective owners, and the judges to be paid by the losing 
party. I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
Poole House, Upton-upon- Severn, Oct. 15, 1840. Joun Price. 
P.S. It is a fact well known, that my cows have been kept worse through the 
past summer than any other kind of cattle in this county. 
’ 





To John Price, Esq. 

Sir,—Seeing your challenge in the “ Mark Lane Express ’’ of the 19th inst., 
I write to say, that on principle I cannot be induced to gamble, but if your ob- 
ject be the investigation of the merits of different breeds of cattle, &c., I am 
ready to meet ook investigation, and show you my herd of short-horns, and to 
any others who y>u may bring with you for that purpose, and shall then accom- 
pany you and them to view your herd of Herefords, and theirs also, whether 
Herefords or Devons, &c. 

Such investigations may prove of the greatest benefit, not only to those who 
make them, but their report, candidly written down, and inserted in any public 
documents, may have the most beneficial effect for the public benefit. 

I visited Hereford above fifty years ago, and was then, and continue still an 
admirer of the best variety of cattle (Herefords). But { consider now, and have 
for above forty years been convinced, that che very best short-horns—twhich are 
only a few—are capable of improving all other breeds of cattle in the United 
Kingdom, as well as the ordinary short-horns which are far from a good breed, 
and inferior to the Herefords, Devons, and others. 

Though not personally known to you, I was lately visited by a Hereford 
breeder near Ludlow, then staying with Mr. Flounders, of Yarm, near here. Mr 
Flounders having landed property in Shropshire, and from him yeu may leare 
whether my short-horns are worth looking at. 

I have at present two red twin year-old bulls, out of the dam of Duke of 
Northumberland, which on inspecting, you may not think unworthy to be put to 
your herd of Herefords for one season, to give you an opportunity of testing the 
merits of this cross-breed. In my cpinion, they would prove an invaluable cross 
with the best Herefords—increase the growth of the Herefords, and at an ear- 
lier age be fit for the butcher, with a less consumption of food, and quality of 
beef unimpaired ; and also give that breed an increased milking quality—both 
in quantity of milk and richness—yielding more butter. I have written this on 
a circular I prepared for Messrs. Fores, that you may know that I was the exhi- 
bitor of short-horns at Oxford in 1840, and also at Cambridge last July. 

If yourself and other Hereford breeders of cattle, or Devon breeds, or other 
breeds, will favor me with an early visit, not later than the 8th of next raonth, 
before our northern long winter sets in, I should be glad to see you here; and 
would then accompany you to your southern climate and richer soils ; for you 
will find my farm a poor clayey soil, unfit to grow turnips, and our winters are 
long and springs so late, that I never could lay out cattle at nights tilt after the 
middle of May, and sometimes (as in 1837, the 10th June) in June before we 
have sufficient grass for cattle ; and even after winter freeing our lands of cattle 
for six months—keeping them constantly tied up to the stake, and some winters 
having no food whatever but wheat straw and water. And this bas been tbe 
case with me here at different times since I purchased this estate, thirty ycos 
ago. Hoping to hear from you, and that I may have the pleasure of seeing yo 
here soon, I remain, yours respectfully, Tuomas Bates. 

Kirkleavington, near Yarm, Yorkshire, Oct. 23. | 





Herefords vs. Short Horns. 

Sir, —On the 25th of last month I received a letter from Mr. Bates, of Kurk- 
leavington, near Yarm, in Yorkshire, to which, according to his request, [ re- 
plied ; not being then aware that Mr. Bates had sent a duplicate of his letter to 
me to be inserted in your paper. As I kept no copy of my letter to Mr. Bates, 
I cannot follow his example in this matter; but if Mr. Bates considers it de- 
sirable, he has my full consent to make the contents of my letter public, though 
it is not altogether such an one as I should have written with a view to publica- 
tion, being rather a communication as from one friend or brother breeder to ano 
ther, than a document intended for publicity. Now, however, that | have seen 
the letter of Mr. Bates in print, I feel that the public is entitled to know, some- 
thing of what I said in reply ; it was in substance as follows :— rs 

“That the bad state of my health precluded my accepting of Mr. Bates a kind 
offer to show me his herd of cattle, which otherwise I should have had great 
pleasure in viewing ; but, that I should, nevertheless, feel much gratified In 
showing Mr. B. my own stock, should it suit his convenience to come and see 
them. That I had myself tried many crosses in breeding both cattle and sheep, 
and had witnessed the result of such trials made by others, all of which bad sig- 
nally failed where the object had been to obtain more size and weight by using 
large male animals with females of smaller dimensions : for instance, I have fre- 
quently seen the produce of a well-formed Hereford bull of good quality, and & 
short-horned cow, very superior to the produce of the short-horned bull 
the Hereford cow. I could have stated to Mr. Bates why, on the true inciples 
of breeding, this was certain to be the result, had I not thought such s state 
ment likely to raise a controversy between us, which, from the state of my 
health, I was desirous to avoid. I stated that I had formerly seen oy re 
then considered to be the best sort of short-horrs in existence, and lat A 
among others, those of Lord Spencer, with whom I had the pleasure to 





i to 
few days at Wiseton, three years ago, yet that I had never seen anythr 
shake my belief that Hereford cattle would pay more money for the food they 


Francis Lawley, Bart, or by whom they shall appoint. The cattle to be viewed ° 
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wees ih I exsoweienl teste sete 
eulogy, (pardonable, I hope, in tld man) of my own a 


of Sar sort. I made mo allusion to epee 
gration that ‘On penciplp he not accept it, I felt would be impertinent ; 
ither did I notice what he said on the milking properties of hig short-horns, 


his having often kept them solely on “‘ wheat straw and water” through the 
jong northern winters. Idid not mention, though of course I was Tae. that 
Mr. Bates had been an extensive and successful exhibitor of stock at the Oxford 
and Cambridge meetings. I now 
of bis success, but that I had satisfied myself by inquiry from competent and un- 
prejudiced judges of the merit his cattie possessed compared with others of the 
same kind, and also as compared with the best of other breeds. 
if Ihad noticed and fully gone into all these important details, my letter would 
have been much longer thar. I intended, and were I to enter into them now, it 
would still be the case; in a future letter I may probably go more fully into 
hese subjects. My desire has long been, and stil! is, to endeavor by all practi- 
cable means to ascertain which is the best description of cattle for both breeder 
snd feeder, that is, which sort will pay the most money for the food they con- 
gome. Ihaverepeatedly made public my willingness to find cattle to test this 
int with other sorts in the way I think best, viz., by keeping together. and feed- 
ing in the way usually adopted by graziers, some animals of each breed, with 
this proviso, that the guantity of food consumed by each sort should be as nearly 
ss possible ascertained. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant. 
cole House, Upton-on-Severn, Nov. 5, 1840. Joun Price. 


Ib. 
The Shert-Horned Breed. 
‘ Ythanside, Oct. 24, 1840. 
To the Editor of the Aberdeen Constitutional, Sir,—A correnpendent in the 


Aberdeen Journal of the 21st curt., after proving pretty clearly that the so- 
called Aberdeenshire breed has, by dint of crossing, almost ceased to be a dis- 
tinct vanety, expresses some anxiety to know whether the experiment has been 
ried of proceeding beyond the first cross, and what may be the result. After 
glancing over his letter, it has occurred to me that, living in the centre of a dis- 
rict where short-horned crosses of all degrees have been bred to a greater ex- 
rent than anywhere north of the Dee, and perhaps in general with greater suc- 
cess, | might be able, with your permission, to afford some information on this 
matter to your various and widely diffused readers. I am well aware that all I 
can 7 forward is equally, or better, understood by those in my vicinity, and 
to such I must apologise for my intrusion; but with others, I know the case to 
be different, and if agriculture is ever to be placed on the broad basis which it so 
well merits, among the various branches of human industry, I can see no better 
means for attaining this desirable object than by the practical farmers in any one 
quarter making such experiments as come under their notice, known to the farm- 
ing community at large, while the wide circulation of the public press now af- 
fords an excellent medium for the purpose. Some eighteen or twenty years 
ago, the breed of cattle here, from whatever cause, was allowed on all hands to 
be on the decline in point of intrinsic value, and various expedients were resorted 
to for remedying this evil, most of which signally failed. The fame of the short- 
horns was known solely from report, when the late Mr. Douglas brought a bull 
of that kind to serve on his farm of Aughter Ellon. He was soon after ful- 
lowed by the late Mr. Hay, Shethin, who bought, from the Phantassie stock, the 
bull Jerry, so well known to most breeders in the low coun‘ry of Aberdeenshire. 
Both gentlemen were eminently successful, which their neighbors were not slow 
to discover, nor slack to avail themselves of similar means. Such as were in- 
lined to hazard a good round sum in procuring a bull did so, while others con- 
tented themselves with selecting cross ones from the stocks of the first import- 
ers, and, in both ways, excellent animals were produced. ‘The superiority of the 
pure bulls, however, gradually became apparent: and when Capt. Barclay 
opened sales at Ury for stock of this description, great numbers of them were 
largely bought for the north. From the above causes, as mast of the principal 
breeders were neither fastidious ir. preserving or renewing their stocks of native 
cows, they have now almost disappeared, giving place to the following practice. 
At whatever age the farmer wishes to put bis queys to the male, whether at one 
or two years old (and perhaps from the habits of the animal, the former is the 
most profitable period), he selects such as show the finest points. As soon as 
the progeny can be judged of, such as have promising calves are reserved for 
preeding, the others kept from the male, and fed for the butcher the following 
winter. All this is done without regard to what cross they may chance to be : 
but care being had to have them served by a pure bull. I am well aware many 
will exclaim, ‘“* Why, by this pa you soon render them pure, or nearly so, 
and for euch stock our soil and climate are not adapted.’ There may be some 
truth in this, if the change is to be the work of a season; such, however, is not 
che ease. The progressive alteration affords due time for the animals you are 
producing to habituate themselves to the soil and climate, and as the farmer gra- 
jually improves his cattle, he acquires superior ability and inclination to increase 
he means of their support. In proof of this, we may mention that we have of- 
‘en seen animals crossed nearly to purity, clothed ina coat which would not dis- 
gracea West Highlander, and good stock of this description produced from land 
naturally very poor. 

The above is some slight sketch of the system which has now almost super- 
seded the native breed in this locality, and which still continues to be followed 
successfully. ‘The change, too, has been brought about, not by amateurs, but 
rent-paying farmers, and without the slightest encouragement from the proprie- 
iors or the Highland Society ; but rather the reverse. Both have here shown 
hemselves most eager to protect the native breed, although the policy of pro- 
ecting a breed which, when placed in juxta-position with its opponents, shows 
daily less capability of protecting itself, may seem at least questionable. Now, 
the farmers in general, in spite of fashion or theory, will breed for their own be- 
aefit; and what pays them best is likely in the end to add most to the rent-roll 
f the landlord. In conclusion, allow me to state one circumstance, in proof 
yoth of the sort of cattle produced from the above system of crossing, and the 
extent to which the Highland Society cramped their late show at Aberdeen. No 
one who was on the Green of Udny on the day of the last Formartine Cattle 
Show will, we presume, deny the merits of the short-horned crosses there exhi- 
bited ; yet it comes within our own knowledge that none of the prize queys of 
that stock could be entered at Aberdeen. Such a state of mattere surely at least 





demands inquiry, and such we trust it will meet with at the handsof those who" 


have ever expressed themselves anxious to increase the products of their native 
and. AGRESTIS. 





Efereford Cattle—Misapprehension Corrected. 

Since the publication of some brief remarks respecting Hereford cattle, in 
vhich it is stated, as our impression, that the Herefords imported some twenty 
years since into Kontucky, from Europe, by Mr. Clay, had not been approved, 
and that hence, they had been permitted to run out; we have had a conversation 
with Mr. Clay on that subject, and we hasten to correct the mistake we were 
inder, as to the cause of the Herefords becoming in that State extinct, or nearly 
%, as a specific breed of cattle. 

Mr. Clay made other large and valuable importations at the time, but his only 
Hereford bull, dying on his way out, no resource was left whereby he could 
avoid breediug in and in, so closely, as to deterioate the stock—hence he was 
compelled to cross it, and for that purpose had recourse to the improved 
short horn.—But the Herefords, so far from being condemned, were well ap- 
proved of. We sincerely wish, and as far as we can thereto contribute, they 
shall have a fair field and impartial trial, our columns being open to a full dis- 
cussion of their merits. We can well imagine that even though they may not 
possess in equal degree the early maturity of some other celebrated breeds, they 
may be quite as good milkers, better for the yoke, and quicker and more lasting 
on @ long march to market. 

It is to us quite apparent, that not one farmer in a dozen lays sufficient stress 
on the importance of frequently crossing his whole stock by the use of improved 
males. At first view it might be argued against this suggestion, that animals in 
a state of nature beyond our dominion, when no artificial system of breeding can 
oe enforced, might be expected to degenerate.—But to this it may be ans-vered, 
that the ruling beast of the herd rarely maintains his supremacy more than a 
year or two.—As the season of love advances with the rising of the sap, and 
she budding of the leaf, battles, more desperate than for life, take place among 
the males, and the female, impatient of delay, yields at last only to him who 
‘airly wins the prize by physical power. It requires, therefore, no ghost to tell 
us that the issue cannot be devoid of spirit—or muscle—size, or activity. Were 
not for these frequent successions of the rulers and propagators of herds of wild 
‘nimals, doubtless we should witness the same physical degeneracy and malfor- 
ations that are sure to resuit from too close breeding in the human family. 

But after all, it is found that beasts in a savage state, are inferior in the quali- 
‘ies that confer value, and constitute beauty, to those of the same species which 
vave been variegated and improved under skilful and artificial arrangement and 
adaptation of male to female with a view to the creation and establishment of 
certain properties necessary to constitute excellence. How should it be other- 
wise—of what avail would be the finer and more perfect organization of man— 
‘rom which results his superior intellectual capacity and reasoning powers, if he 
could uot use these for the improvement of all things over which God has given 
tim dominion? Doubtless he could modify and meliorate and variegate and 
beautify the birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea, as he does the beasts of 
the field, did they not move in elements, and possess powers of locomotion, that ena- 
ble them to escape from that tangible and absolute control, which he exercises 
Sverthe docile animals. Where the farmer neglects to change frequently, the 
‘ale progenitor of his domestic animals, he forfeits the benefit of skilful artificial 

aptation and arrangement, after having already lost the benefit which belongs 
% @ state of nature, wherein the work of procreation is monopolized by the strong- 
*st and the bravest and the most active. Conclude we, therefore, with the ac- 


your male animals often, even if you get those which are not better of 


to inform Mr. Bates that I not only knew | 













ba. other 
man, will do her work in the order of providence, and 
Where man does intermeddle to do good, (and much good 
do it skilfully—otherwise, he is sure to do mischief. 
_— The Ameiican Farmer. 
On Inflammation of the Udder in the Cow. 
BY M. JEAN PIERRE LECOQ, M.¥., BAYEUX. 


The mammillary glands of the cow form an unique mass, composed of two 
symmetrical parts, simply united to one another by a cellular tissue, lax and 
very abundant. These are divided into two other portions, which pathological 
came demonstrates in the clearest manner, and which are connected together 

@ compact laminous tissue. From each of these glands many tubes proceed, 

which unite to form a common excretory canal opening outwardly by means of 
an elongated mammillary body called a teat. At the back of each of these larger 
teats is generally a small one; but which, as it never furnishes milk, nor is the 
seat of any peculiar affection, we shall pass over in silence. 
_ These organs, destined by nature to secrete the milk necessary for the nour- 
ishment of the little being to whom the cow has given birth, becomes the seat, 
at the period of parturition, of an organic process for the secretion of milk, and 
more active than at any other period of lactation; therefore it is that, at the 
approach of this period, they are more subject to inflammatory affections than 
at any other time : and any cause which, at another period, would produce only 
a slight degree of irritation, now almost invariably gives rise to considerable ir- 
flammation. 

The cows most apt to contract this disease are those which have large udders 
—in whom the secretion of milk is most abundant, and who are, consequently, 
the best milkers. The season of the year, and the locality of the animal, seem 
to have little influence on the disease ; whether they are at liberty in the pas- 
ture, or inclosed in the cow-house. 

_ Mammitis, like all other inflammations, may terminate in resolution, suppura- 
tion, induration, or gangrene. We, perhaps, should add to this a cancerous ter- 
mination ; but it is of so rare occurrence, that I shall not take it into considera- 
tion in this memoir. 

Resolution.—This is the only termination that can be considered-as favorable, 
and which the practitioner should always endeavor to obtain, because it leaves 
no trace behind it. The disease which may terminate by resolution does not 
always follow the sime course, nor take on the same serious character. It some- 
times assumes a mild appearance, at other times it takes a more serious course. 
The former of these occurs in young cattle, at the first time of their calving. 
The swelling of the teats in these youngsters is the result of a greater or less 
degree of local excitation from the particular labor on which they were employ- 
ed at the time of parturition, or to which they had not been accustomed. When 
the swelling ensues, it is sometimes partial, but it is oftener more extensive, and 
without materially altering the color of the skin. ‘The teat is tender, somewhat 
enlarged, shining, and occasionally a little red. Jtis not rare to see a yielding 
clammy enlargement extending round the teat, and under the belly. ‘This affec- 
tion is designated by the common name of rancle, and has its seat in the subcuta- 
neous cellular tissue. 

Under the next stage the disease is more intense. The swelling may even 
extend as far as the inguinal region, and, anteriorly, to the abdomen, and even 
beyond. The teats increase in size, and become more painful, hard, and hot— 
they assume a red color, and the tension is at this place very great. In explor- 
ing the bag, we find certain nodes, attributable to the enlargemeut of corres- 
ponding lobules of the mammillary gland, and to the inflammation of tne lacteal 
tubes. The inflammatory tendency may be carried to such an extent as to pro- 
duce a general reaction, recognizable by fever of considerable intensitv—loss of 
spirits and strength—injection of the mucous membranes—suspension of appe- 
tite and cessation of rumination. ‘The secretion of milk is much diminished, or 
has almost ceased—has become of a bad quality, serous, sometimes curdled, or 
even mixed with gramous blood. The drawing of the milk is exceedingly pain- 
ful to the animal. Often, however, only one side of the udder is affected at 
first ; but it is very rare that the engorgement does not attack the other before 
the disease has run its course. 

Under the first form the disease generally yields to local treatment ; and it is 
seldom that there is occasion for internal medicine. ‘The other case is more 
serious ; but the common antiphlogistic measures promptly and diligently em- 
ployed will, ina majority of cases, produce a quick diminution of the symp- 
toms, and effect a radical cure in the course of ten or fifteen days. 

Suppuration.—The means of promoting resolution having been neglected, the 
next most frequent mode of termination is by suppuration. ‘This process de- 
velopes itself either in the cellular tissue which surrounds the glandular mass, or 
in that which penetrates into and envelopes the lobules and granulations of this 
organ, or the surface of the mucous membrane which lines the lactiferous canals. 
In certain cases it appears in these three varieties at the same time. 

We may form the prognosis that mammitis will terminate in suppuration if it 
is accompanied by the fellowing symptoms ; viz. considerable engorgement, par- 
tial or general, of the teat, accompanied by hardness, heat, and evident pain m 
this organ—the skin dry, red, and glossy—the teats enlarged, lengthened, and 
painful on the slightest touch—the milk of a bad character, little in quantity, 
serous, of a dirty white color, and generally miogled with a great quantity of 
clots of a milky or bloody character, Gr, sometimes, consisting of pure blood. 
When the inflammation is very intense, nothing can be obtained from the teats 
but a serous liquid of a red color. The sound side of the udder, if one does 
remain sound, yields only a small quantity of milk, and that often very much de- 
teriorated in quality. 

When the disease is arrived at this point, a general reaction of the system is 
almost always manifest. The pulse has a febrile character—the mouth 1s 
clammy and hot—the muzzle dry—the mucous membrane injected—the coat 
roughened—the alvine dejections hard and glossy, or, perhaps, a frequent foetid 
diarrhoea—the urine small in quantity and high-colored—the appetite, rumina- 
tion, and secretion of milk very much diminished—a sadness of the counte- 
nance—the flanks tucked up—the animal rarely lying down, except compelled 
to do so by absolute fatigue, and, even then, rising again almost immediately. 

When the inflammation is terminating by a mucous discharge from the lacti- 
ferous canals, it will be advisable carefully to examine the udder, particularly 
towards its base. There will be almost invariably found, more or less deep in 
it, a cord or nodes, the result of the engorgement of the excretory canals. 

Other phenomena are not slow in succeeding to these. ‘Ihe matter furnished 
by the lactiferous canals becomes purulent, thick and curdled—the surface of the 
teat is hardened in one or more points—the redness becomes more intense, or 
often assumes a lividcolor. The careful! observer will then not be long in re- 
cognizing a spot, more or less extended, in which the udder is beginning to 
soften} and fluctuation may be detected beneath it. This, being left alone, opens 
of its own accord, if the medical attendant should have foolishly neglected to 
puncture it with a lancet. There ordinarily issues from this opening a great 
quantity of pus of a strong and disagreeable odor, that was contained im reser- 
voirs more or lessdeep. Sometimes the mammillary gland is almost denuded of 
its cellular texture in different parts. In this case a long suppurative process 
will be established, and fistule will be formed, resulting from the ramollisse- 
ment of some of the inflamed points. These will produce new reservoirs of 
purulent matter, the healing of which it will be difficult to effect. 

At this period of the affection the general and constitutional phenomena will 
usually disappear. The appetite and rumination will return—the tension and 
pain of the udder will diminish—the suppuration from the teats will become less 
abundant, and the secretion of milk will by degrees reappear. . 

I would here repeat—what I have already stated—that phlegmonous inflam- 
mation of the udder may exist in conjunction with catarrhal inflammation. 

The lesions which may follow this mode of termination of the disease, when 
the inflammation has been very acute, are callosities or nodes in the substance 
of the gland or on its surface, or engorgement of the lactiferous canals. . 

When these lesions exist, the secretion of milk is considerably diminished in 
the diseased gland, and sometimes it is entirely suppressed, or does not reap- 
pear until the next calving; but, oftener, if a complete resolution has not been 
affected during the course of the suckling or milking, it is much to be feared that 
the new pregnapcy will only lead to complete loss of the udder. — 

Induration.—This mode of termination is, unhappily, that which most com- 
monly follows suppuration. It pursues nearly the same course as the preceding 
one, except that there is less intensity at its commencement. ' . 

The symptoms which lead us to fear the termination by induration of the 
gland, partial or general, or by obstruction of the excretory canals, are the exha- 
lation of serosity of a red color, and of a small quantity, by means of these 
canals; or oftener, the total suppression of all exhalation, accompanied by in- 
tense inflammation of the body of the teat. 

Gangrene.—This is a termination the most of all to he feared ; for not only 
it involves inevitably the destruction of a portion of the organs which it ettacks, 
but it sometimes occasions the death of the animal. 

The symptoms which announce gangrene differ from the preceding ones only 
by their greater intensity. ‘The general phenomena are more decidedly marked 
—there is extreme depression of strength and spirits, and great heaving at the 
flanks. Soon we perceive on the body of the udder a surface of greater or less 
extent, and of an obscure red or livid color. If this surface is examined, a fluc- 
tuation is distinctly perceived beneath. The fluid which runs from it, when it 
is suffered to break spontaneously or an opening is made into it with an instru- 
ment, is a liquid pus of an infectious odor. On introducing a finger into the 
cavity, the gland is found denuded of cellular tissue, and, as it were, detached 
from the surrounding parts. It seems to be almost dry, and resembles in - 
appearance, to a certain point, rotten wood. It sometimes happens that only 
one or two of the lobes of the udder are attacked by gangrene. 








Occasionally the surface of the body uf the udder becoming gangrenous, pre- 





Docomnce Block cr a{enclosed by an areolar circle. At a later period, that surface 
becomes black ot livid ; it is at first depressed, and then dry, after which an eli- 
minatory inflammation detaches, by little and little, : 

the living parts beneath, and leaves exposed the that is ith ji 
aud which partakes equally of the 

the peculiarities of the i Seiden or, 
bounds—it gains on the nei i 

more frigt.tful—the restlessness and the debility increase—the pulse is small 
and rapid and hard, and finishes by eluding ey effort to detect it~—cold « 

and partial tremors manifest themselves io elbows to the z 
modic heaving at the flanks follows, and, shortly after this, the animal dies. 

Death may be the consequence of gangrene in a manner less 

direct, when, after the fall of the eschars, there is an exceedingly re own af 
puration more or less clear or fotid, and in consequence of which the aulend 
loses flesh and strength, is attacked by marasmus, and speedily dies. 
_ When we obtain a more fortunate state of things, and the gangrene is local- 
ized, and the eschar detaches itself from the living parts, suppuration establishes 
itself all around ; but it preserves, until the fall of the gangrenous portion, an 
odor absolutely insupportable, which it imprints on the wreck of the mammillary 
gland involved with it. Little by little this gangrenous portion becomes more 
and more decomposed—the suppuration increases between it and the living tis- 
sues which surround it, and soon, by means of the fingers, we are enabled to 
tear out the gland by small portions, to isolate the vessels which penetrate it, 
and finally to remove it. 

These bloodvessels, which are no other than the mammillary arteries, are 
two in number. When dissected, they resemble a tree that has its trunk placed 
superiorly and the branches inferiorly. Their color-is of a vivid red, and their 
size, towards the trunk, at least an inch in diameter. Their walls are consider- 
ably thickened, dependent on, the state of the two exterior mombranes, which 
are confounded together, and semi-transparent. The internal membrane does 
not appear to be altered, nor is its caliber sensibly increased. 

_ When the suppuration is well established, the infammation progressively 
diminishes, the general symptoms disappear, and the health of the animal is gra- 
dually restored; but the udder rarely yields any miik, and the animal is only 
valuable for the purposes of fattening. 

T'reatment.—At the commencement of the disease, if there is not much en- 
largement or tenderness, or change of color of the integument, or if there ie 
only an edematous enlargement, although, perhaps, of some little size, the most 
simple means, such as mild diet, and even that restricted in its quantity, and 
emollient lotions, will sutlice to cause the disappearance of these symptoms. 
Some practitioners advise, in order to abate the inflammation, the use of mild 
discutients, as the aqua-végéto mineral, with a slight additional quantity of the 
lead—vinegar—a weak solution ef sulphate of iron, or the white of an egg 
beaten up with a small quantity of the sulphate of albumen and potash. These 
means are simple and rational, and I have often derived benefit from the use of 
them; nevertheless, I must observe, that they should not be too long continued, 
and if, during the employment of them, the inflammation should increase, it will 
be necessary promptly to substitute in the room of them some emollient lotion. 

It is important in the treatment of this disease not to leave any milk in the 
teats. The animal sliould be milked several times in the course of the day, but 
as gently as possible. Dry frictions on the surface of the body will be very 
useful, as re-establishing the functions of the skin. This simple treatment will 
ordinarily suffice, in cases of slight inflammation, to arrest the progress of the 
swelling, and to restore the udder to a healthy state. . 

If the inflammatory engorgement, however, continues and increases, and ma- 
nifests itself by tension and redness of the skin, and heat and tenderness of the 
part, the case is more serious, and demands the employment of more active 
general antiphlogistic treatment. One or more bleedings should be practised 
from the subcutaneous abdominal veins. Some apply a great number of leeches 
on the part. Vapour baths, and warm and repeated lotions on the affected 
organ, should be had recourse to. A soft and quilted mattress should be used, 
in order to contain and suspend the udder, and thus prevent a great deal of 
pain, and increase of bulk, too, in the organ. If the alimentary canal does not 
partake of the inflammation, some purgative or diuretic medicine may be used 
with advantage, as the nitrate of potash, the sulphate of soda and of potash, &c. 

If the inflammation stil! continues to increase, it wil! almost always terminate 
in suppuration. I have already described the symptoms which indicate the ap- 
proach of this result. In this case, and if the animal is in the stable, the mea- 
sures already recommended must be continued, or a decoction of linseed meal 
and white poppies must be prepared, and kept in contact with the part by means ’ 
of the suspensory contrivance. 

If the cow is at pasture, ointments, such as the unguentum populeum* must 
be employed. 

The collection of purulent matter being certainly recognized, it must be open- 
ed by means of a bistoury, and the emollient applications continued until the 
disappearance of the inflammatory phenomena. The cyst or reservoir which 
contained the purulent matter should be washed with a decoction of marsh-mal- 
low roots, and later, when the irritation is somewhat subdued, light discutients, 
as warm red wine, or tincture of aloes, somewhat lowered with water, may be 
resorted to. 

When the mucous surfaces of the excretory canals participate in the inflam- 
mation, the same means are indicated. The veterinary surgeon -should most 
particularly take care that no pus is permitted to remain inthese ducts. A gen- 
tle pressure of them should occasionally be resorted to, avoiding as much as pos- 
sible giving paiu to the patient. 

If the swelling of the teats threatens to terminate in induration after the em- 
ployment of the antiphlogistic treatment, general and local, which has been re- 
commended, and the inflammatory phenomena have lost much of their charac- 
ter, recourse must be had to resolvents. The camphorated ammoniacal lini- 
ment—the mixture of equal parts of the unguentum populeum and the mercu- 
rial ointment of double strength, and the ointment of hydriodate of potash, are 
the means to which I have generally had recourse with success. 


The most fatal termination being that by gangrene, the attention of the 
veterinary surgeon should be most anxiously employed in endeavoring to arrest 
its progress. For that he will employ the antiphlogistic remedies already re- 
commended. Scarifications and cauterization are excellent means, but they do 
not always succeed, Jf the areolar circle is formed, the separation of the 
eschar may be facilitated by means of emollient cataplasms and the unguentum 
populeum. 

The fall of the eschar having taken place, the subjacent mammillary gland is 
exposed, and almost always found to be sphacelated. An infectious and abun- 
dant suppuration exists around it. The wound should be cleansed and dressed 
with warm wine, er with diluted tincture of alves, or a solution of the chloruret 
of the oxide of sodium one part to twenty of common water, or, perhaps, the 
chloruret will be replaced by the oxide of calcium. After having used this 
dressing a few days, the veterinary surgeon will hastea to extract, if possible, the 
gangrenous gland. Jn effecting this, he will probably tear it off by little por- 
tions with his fingers, until he has entirely removed it, carefully avoiding to wound 
any of the living arterial vessels. When he has completely removed the gland, 
he will pass a ligature round these vessels, and, as a measure of precaution, see- 
ing the fragility of their walls, and the ease with which they are torn, he will place 
his knot superior to the spot on which he has been working. The ligature 
should be of silk, sufficiently large and strong not to cut or give way: If he 
should afterwards think proper to cut through the vessel, he must a little tighten 
the ligature above. The extremity of the vessel should be cauterized, if this 
be at all necessary, with the olive-shaped cautery, the extremity of it being in- 
troduced into the vessel. A little hair burnt in the act of cauterization will 
have some effect in plugging up the passage and preventing the flow of blood. 

The veterinary surgeon cannot be too strongly warned to avoid the foolish 
habit—a stronger term might be used—of introducing sounds and needles into 
the teats, in order to find out whether there is any obstruction. The fingers 
w ll sufficiently indicate this ; andif obstruction is discovered or suspected, the 
practitioner should be cautious not to pass his instrument higher than is abso- 
lutely necessary. ‘This proceeding is the more dangerous, because it irritates a 
surface already highly inflamed. It can rarely, or almost never, be useful, for 
the stoppage of the milk is seldom attributable to any mechanical obstacle that 
opposes its passage, but to the engorgement of the lactiferous canals, or the in- 
flarnmation of the gland, which has ceased to secrete its natural fluid. 

Causcs.—The causes of mammitis are of two kinds, predisposing and occa- 
sional. i 

Among the first may be reckoned, the size uf the teats, the activity of the 
secretion of the milk, and the small caliber of the excretory canals. 

Among the second, the most frequent is, undoubtedly, parvurition. After that 
come currents of air, and exposure toa cold and humid air. It is also the con- 
sequence of certain dishonest manceuyres, practised by some cattle-merchants, 
whg, before they offer their cows for sale, suffer them to stand two days without 
milking, and, lest they should lose some of their milk, tie a fine ligature rovad the 
teats, thus giving them the appearance of excellent milkers. This disease 1s 
also prevalent among cows designed to be fattened, while the secretion of their 
milk is still abundant, and who are turned into the richest meadows, — v4 
keepers neglect to milk them at certain intervals, in order that the _ ° ot 
may be gradually suppressed. He has the same object, but more ay chaos 
pursued, who ceases all at once to milk them. This folly and cruelty a 
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RACES AND MATChirns 1. COME. 

sta. Ga. - ~~ Hampton Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 15th Dec. 
sesice, Als. ---- Jockey Club Meeting, 12th Jan., rv F 
Ga.- ---- J.C. Meeting, Bascombe Course. 12th Jan., 1841. 


' ns ORLEANS, La. - Eclipse Course, J.C. Pali Meeting. 4th Wednesday, 23d Dec. 
“ + 


: ** Louisiana Course, J. C. Fat) Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 16th Dec. 
PineEvit_e, S.C. - - St. Stephens J.C. Meeting, 26th ian , 1841 
SavawnaH, G2. - - - Oglethorp Course, Annua! Meeting. 3d Tuesday in Jan. 
Sr Joseru,Fia. - - Annual Races, Cathoun Course. Tuesday. February 9, 1841. 
FaLLAnAssEE, Fla. Marion Course, J. C. Races. 13th January next. 








Stallions for 184. 


oe Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) wi/l be nserted during the season 
for Five dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detatl (to the amount of 
Twenty dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. 








ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by King Herod, at the Hampton Race Course, near Au- 
gusta, Ga., under the management of S.W. Shelton. 


BLACK PRINCE, by Imp. Fylde, dam by Sir Archy, at the stable of John W. Trotter, at 
Decatur, Ga. 


JOHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, at the stable of Col. J. 
Crowell, at Fort Mitchell, Ala., ten miles beiow Columbus, Ga., at $75, with $1 to gr. 


—— ee 


PORTSMOUTH, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Polly Peachem by John Richards, at Jack- 
son, N.C., at $25, under the care of John White. 























Coursing—Engliand ys. Scotland. 
{From Bell’s Life in London.) ’ 

During the late meeting at Ashdown Park, the Earl of Eglinton sent a chal- 
lenge to run a greyhound against any do belonging toa member of the Club, 
the best of three or five courses, at the February meeting. Our coursing readers 
will be happy to hear that the challenge was received in the right spirit, and 
that at a meeting of the Club the following resolution was passed unanimously, 
namely :— 

“The Ashdown Park Coursing Club accept the Earl of Eglinton’s challenge 
to run a greyhound against one of his Lordship’s, the best of three courses, to 
be run three days following, at the next February meeting (the first week in the 
month), for £200,h. ft. The Ashdown Park Club propose to the Earl of Eg- 
linton to produce seven greyhounds against the like number of Scotch grey- 
hounds,to run at the same meeting, either a single course each, or the best of 
three courses, for £25 each hare, and £500 the odd course. His Lordship to 
have all Scotland to choose from. The dogs to be named the day before running 
at Lambourn, viz., on the Ist of February next.” 

The acceptance of the noble Earl’s challenge, and the one onthe part of the 
Club, was forwarded to bis Lordship, who is within a few miles of Lambourn ; 
the answer has not yet reached us, but from our knowledge of his Lordship, and 
the Scotch coursers generally, we are inclined to think that both matches will 
eome off. Should this be the case, it will be but fair to meet the Scotch gen- 
tlemen on their own ground. 

{Since the above was written, we have been informed that the only difference 
as to the first match is that the Club will not namethe dog now. The challenge 
did not mention any dog, but it was generally supposed that his Lordship meant 
Waterloo. The Club is willing to accept the challenge, each side to produce 
a dog at the meeting, and to name the day before running. Lord Eglinton takes 
time to consider the proposal for the seven dogs’ match. } 





Coursing Challenge—Gracchus and Tartarus. 
Withington, Nov. 25, 1840. 


To the Editor of Bell's Life in London,—Sir,—I shall be much obliged to 
ou to insert in the next number of your paper the following letter to Mr. Good- 
ake. I have the honor to be your obedient servant, Ta.por. 

Withington, Nov. 22, 1840. 
Dear Mr. Goodlake,—As I cannot consider the three unsatisfactory courses 
which Gracchus and Tartarus ran in the last tie for the cup on Friday tobe any 
criterion of their respective merits, | beg to propose to you that Gracchus and 
Tartarus should run a match in Compton-bottom at the February meeting ofour 
club, for any sum you may please to name, not exceeding £50 a side, half for- 
feit, Mr. W. Kimber to be umpire, the parties to toss up for choice of sides when 
the dogs are put in the slips. I shall return home the end of this week if I am 
well enough. You probably will expect to see thisin “ Bell's Life,” I shall in- 

sert it in that paper. Your's truly, Tatpor. 

Thomas Goodlake, Esq., Benhams. 








WIDOW BEWITCHED. 


James Ward, a lighterman, was charged before Mr. Henry, at Lambeth Police- 
Court, with violently assaulting Harriet his wife, under the following somewhat 
singular circumstances. 

e complainant, a tall, fine-looking woman, but Whose countenance was 
much disfigured by sundry bruises, and a black eye, stated that for some years 
past she had much cause to complain of the conduct of her hnsband, and that 
upon one occasion she had been compelled to bring him to this court upon a 
warrant for ill-treating her. On the Friday evening before, Mrs. Young. a wi-. 
dow (with whom she was acquainted), brought a gentleman who was paying his 
addresses to her to witness’s house, No. 1 Brittain’s-court, Prince’s-square, and 
requested she would allow him to remain there, while she, the widow, went home 
to prepare her father’s tea. Witness objected to the gentleman’s stopping, ob- 
serving that it was about the time her husband usually came home, and she 
would not have him see a strange man there on any account. Mrs. Young re- 
plied she would not be absent more than three minutes, and on that promise she 
allowed her friend the gentleman to stop, he, at the same time, placing his gold 
watch on the table to time her to the three minutes. The widow, however, had 
not been gone more than half the prescribed time, when her (witness’s) husband 

ade his appearance, and the strange gentleman, on seeing him, bolted out of 
te house as fast as he could. Her husband quickly pursued him, struck him 
several blows in the street, having first charged him with being in the house for 
an improper and immoral purpose. Her husband on the same evening called in 
a broker, and disposed of every article in the place, even to her clothes, and de- 

ived her of a home, so that she was obliged to claim a shelter from a neigh- 
Soon On the following night she watched her husband for several hours, for the 
purpose of getting a trifle from him, and at length seeing him in conversation 
with a girl of the town, she went up and spoke to him ; he then struck her vio- 
lently, and gave her the black eye which was still visible. The complainant was 
here cross-examined by Mr. Downs, a solicitor, who attended for the defendant. 

Mr. Downs—Pray who is this gentleman you have been speaking of! 

Mrs. Ward—I do not know who he is, beyond his being the friend of the wi- 
dow who brought him to my place; he is paying his addresses to her, I un- 
derstood. 

Mr. Downs—You have said the gentleman took out his watch and placed it 
on the table? 

Mrs. Ward—Yes he did. 

Mr. Downs— Was not his hurry in leaving your house so great, that he left the 
watch behind him! 

Mrs. Ward—Yes, he did leave it on the table where he had placed it. 

Mr. Downs—And what has become of it? 

Mrs. Ward—Why, my husband has it, I believe ; at least, he took it from the 
table and put it in his pocket. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Downs— Was not the door bolted when your husband knocked at it ? 

Mrs. Ward—No, it was not. 

Mr. Downs—That you will swear ! 

Mrs. Ward—Yes, I will. 

Mr. Downs—Will you swear that no part of the gentleman's dress was disar- 
ranged when you opened the door to your husband ! 

ts. Ward—lI’ll swear to it—it was no such thing. 

Mr. Downs—Has not your husband accused you before of au improper inti- 
macy with this very gentlman ! 

rs. Ward—Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Downs—How long have you known him ? 

— Ward—I never saw him before but once, and that was with Mrs. 
oung. 

Mr. Downs—Has he since returned to claim his watch ? 

Mrs. Ward—No, he has not. 

Mrs. Maria Young, a dumpy little dame in a handsome widow’s cap and weeds, 
which did not appear to have been on many months, was the next witness called, 
and deposed to having taken her friend to the house of the last witness, and re- 
questing he _— be allowed to remain there while she got her ,father’s tea 
ready. Mrs. Ward objected at first to his remaining at her house, but on pro- 
musing not tobe more than three minutes she consented, and the gentleman 
placed his watch on the table to see if she could be toher time. While she was 
away, the prisoner came home, and her friend was obliged to get out from the 
neighborhood, having first received some rough usage from Mr. Ward. 

_ mr. Henry—If this man was paying his addresses to you, why not have asked 
him home instead of leaving him at this female’s house? 

ae hy, ~ a sir, is, that ~~ father is a German, and werry 
particular, ill not let the gentleman keep com with me, cause he’s 
much older than myself. sien ‘ 

Mr. Henry—Well, you have stated you intended to be engaged but three mi- 


ee ft him in the street for that short time? 
The Wi T didn’t know there was any harm in taking him to Mrs. Ward’s, 
and did not expect any piece of work of this sort. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Downs—Pray, Mrs. Youn i ef 
old Homansethia feiend and admirer of yours? ~ ee Cerriem 
- yond or know his name to he John. 

r. Downs— W hat is his other name—1! suppos a 
Th Widow ca ote ppose he has another name? 

r. Downs—Then how long have you known him ? 

The Widow—About three me a 

Mr. Downs—Then do you mean to assert, and expect this court will believe 

you, that you have allowed this old gentleman to pay his addresses to you for 

three or four months without knowing his name, his business, profession, address 

or, tay “ Pa = vant a is? 
e Widow—! do; I only know him by the name of J i ; 

the water, and that he Rasy a good foal pretemetrti je 

Mr. Downs here said his answer to the charge was this, that the prisoner had 
frequently but too much reason to suspect the fidelity of his wife, and the feeling 
was to him one which naturally produced the greatest unhappiness and discon- 
tent. On the evening before mentioned, between the hours of four and five in 
the evening, he returned from his work as usual, and finding his door closed, 
knocked several times. At length, however, the door, as he (Mr. Downs) under- 
stood, was unbolted, and on his entering the house he found there, to his utter as- 
tonishment, a strange man with his wife. Before he had time to recover from 
the momentary astonishment which the presence of a stranger under such cir- 
cumstances had created, the visitor started out at the door, but he, determined 
that he should not get off scot free, followed, and taking the law into his own 
hands, gave him several blows which he was not likely shortly to forget, and on | 
his return found the watch of the intruder on his table. In consequence of this 
discovery, he determined for ever to get rid of so worthless a wuman, and called 
in a broker, and disposed of everything in the place. With respect to the assault 
complained of, he was instructed to say that the complainant had struck the first 
blow with her patten, and nearly knocked the defendant's thumb off. If, how- 
ever, his worship should think that he, the defendant, had behaved with greater 
violence than was necessary, he (Mr. Downs) felt satisfied he would make al- 
lowance for his feelings on the occasion. 

Mrs. Ward denied having struck her husband the first blow, and called a police- 
man, who swore he saw her bleed from the mouth and nose after the assault had 
been committed. 

Mr. Henry observed he could make great allowance for the feelings of the 
husband, and had the assault been committed on the Friday night he might be 
disposed to treat it very lightly, or discharge it altogether. The defendant had 
allowed his blood to cool, and on the following night committed a violent assault 
upon the complainant, for which he would adjadge him to pay a penalty of 20s., 
or fourteen days’ imprisonment. 

The defendant at once paid the money, and was about leaving the court, when 
his wife asked the magistrate what she should do for support, as she was quite 
destitute, and without a home. 

Mr. Henry told her that the proper course for her to adopt would be to apply 
to the nig officer where she was residing, whv would examine into the case ; 
but if her husband could prove an act of adultery against her, the law would 
not compel him to support her. 

Mr. Henry here handed the gold watch, which the gay Lothario had left be- 
hind him, to the husband, who had previously handed it to the magistrate for his 
inspection ; but in doing so, Mrs. Ward made an effort to get hold of it. The 
husband, however, cauglit it, and the parties left the ceurt. 








The Flash Cove’s Confession. 
DEDICATED TO THE AUTHOR OF “JACK SHEPPARD.” 


My name is Snorval ; close to Champion Hill 

My father plies bis awl—a drunken wight, 

Whose constant care is to procure his gin 

And whack his only son—myself—from home. 

But I had heard of burking, and had long'd 

To follow in the steps of Burke and Hare, 

And thus obtain the tin my dad denied. 

Yon moon, which rose last night round as my hat, 
Had not yet fill’d her horns, when by her light 

A set of tipsy covies from the shades 

Rush'd, like a press-gang, right down Holborn Hill, 
Larking like anything. The Charlies fled 

For succour and for safety. I alone, 

With plaster pitch’d though quiv’ring at my errors, 
Hover'd about the gentlemen, and mark’d 

Who tipsiest seem’d ; then, whistling for some pals, 
Who with a set of fifty fresher “ burkes ” 

I met advancing—the pursuit I led 

Till we o’ertook the wine-encumbered foe. 

We closed and scrimmaced—ere his breath was drawn 
A plaster from my han!  ‘‘ tagg’d achap 

Who sported then the tog- vhich now I wear. 
Returning home in trium». [ disdain’d 

The cobler's slothful life ; and having heard 

That brave Jack King was forming a choice band 
Of cracksmen in the purlieus of Cheapside, 

I left my father’s stall, and took with me 

A chosen cad to pouch the pilfer’d pelf, 

Yon snivelling blackguard who has peach'd his pal. 
Prowling about one day, I met Tom Towers, 

And, devil-directed, came this night to do 

The sappy deed which blasts my rising fame. 





Canine Encounter. 

Days and weeks passed on; the scratch I had received had closed, but still 
looked irritated and inflamed ; to this I at first paid little attention, but an unac- 
countable gloom overspread my spirits, which in vain I endeavored to shake off. 
Day by day this feeling increased, and weighed on me like a leaden mantle, clos- 
ing my day-thoughts in the darkest hues, whilst my nights were passed in dis- 
turbed and broken slumbers, from which I was frequently startled by the most 
appalling visions. Haunted in this manner, I at last dreaded equally the light of 
day and the shades of night. In this state of mind it is not surprising if my looks 
and actions betrayed my feelings. I became pale and emaciated, sullen and 
morose, tosuch a degree that it could no longer escape the observation of my 
friends, and to them it appeared the more unaccountable as I could assign no 
reagon for the change. 

In these circumstances I had recourse to the bottle, under whose influence I 
frequently experienced the wildest bursts of animal spirits, but would again sink 
in an inverse ratio the moment they were no longer sustained by the generous 
fluid. 

It was at one of these orgies that a light flashed on me which had nearly 
scorched up life and madness in the bud—would to heaven it had been so! ‘The 
wine had flowed freely, and not only myself but most of the party had already 
felt its effects. I had filled a bowl to the brim, and was raising it to my lips, 
when an unaccountable sensation overcame me—a feeling of the greatest repug- 
nance and aversion for the liquid, mingled with a sentiment of fear and horror 
which I cannot describe, but which contracted the muscles of my throat, and 
arrested my already upraisedarm. I tried in vain to overcome it, and was at 
last obliged toreplace the glass on the table. 

Could itbe so! Were these the incipient signs of hydrophobia? In an in- 
stant my thoughts recurred to the convent ; the old hound in his last agonies 
was before me; the wound on my hand ; I cast my eyes on it; the scarcely- 
healed scar was still there, looking more angry and inflamedthan ever. This 
was conclusive, the Demon of Madness had marxep me for his own in inefface- 
able, undeniable characters. . 

For a moment I buried my face in my hands tocollect my thoughts, and then 
hurried from the apartment ; my friends, alarmed at my action, followed me, 
Though madness was now with all its fearful images boiling in my blood, I can 
perfectly remember that with the cunning peculiar to insanity, I assumed an ap- 
pearance of composure, and, merely saying that I felt unwell, desired to retire 
to ee 

en there, I was still sufficiently collected to know what I was about, 
and also to be aware that this self-possession would soon vanish, when God 
knows what might ensue! On this I dared not reflect, lest it should hasten the 
catastrophe. No time wastu be lost ; therefore, writing a few hasty lines to a 
friend, | informed him of my state, and begged him by all that he most valued, 
when the fearful paroxysm took place, which I felt to be fast approaching, not to 
suffer me to linger in dreadful agonies, but to remove me from a world of pain 
and horror. 

All this I can perfectly recollect, I remember also, but more faintly, and as 
an object seen through a mist, that mischief was brewing in my mind, and I still 
had perception enough to know that it was brewing, and that I should soon not 
be able to resist its impulse. My mind with still more dimness retains the im- 
pression of having locked my door and throwing the key out ofthe window. 

More I cannot recal: body and soul appeared henceforth rolled up together in 
a chaos of horrors : time and space were from this moment unknown, unmarked, 
unheeded by me. 

At last one gleam of reason lit up this fearful void; I found myself fettered 
and bound down ona pallet. I heard ore approaching ; some figures ap- 
peared bearing a huge mattrass. I instantly foresaw my doom, still I could nei- 
ther move nor speak, fly, nor call for aid, and——with the cold drops on my fore- 
head I awoke ! 











Reader, "twes a dream! T had that evening returned from an excure.. 
the Cork Convent, eat a hearty dinner, read the article of the mad od ans 
the 4* Sporting Magazine ,” and the results of my late repast aiid toe b = Ie 
was a night-mare in the shape of the above hydrophobiac 5 ih 
Major Napier’s new wo); 
** Joseph Mame” Making an 
Bow-street.—John Hart was summoned Doles Mr, Teter for unlawfy) 
detaining a coat, the property of Joseph Hume. “John Art.” cried the ;, 
usher of the court, and the defendant appeared in the person of a grave-looki1 
sallow-complexioned, dark-bearded gentleman, who, albeit he differed j; oe 
essential particulars from the ‘Israelites of old,” was nevertheless a “a ‘se 
Israelite, and, although he was neither burdened with bag or baggage, it is 78 
no philosophy to divine what profession Fortune had “bound him ° eaptic: - 
and ‘Time had'enabled him to pursue. To use his own words 3 hed be - 
shopkeeper in the Strand for two and twenty years, and had earned an hi . 
livelihood by buying clothes at a very cheap rate and selling them at a tony a 
rate. The thoughtless world would designate him a “dealer in clothes.” " 
called himself an honest industrious tailor. Perhaps he was right and the meh 
as usual, was wrong. The doubt will be solved by the following facts :— 
‘The complainant, Joseph Hume, who was not a blundering “political or 
mical ’’ Scotchman, but a native of the far east (Ceylon, we understood), sta 
that he was a servant in the employ of an English gentleman, and had ~on 
come over to this covntry ; that a short time ago his master made — 
of a coat, which was admirably suited to him except in one important p 
viz., that it did not fit him. Under such circumstances, and wishing to 
his credit as a “smart servant,” he resolved not to get it altered but 08 
changed. Accordingly he bethought him what part of the creat utah i 
‘could visit for that purpose. He had heard of Monmouth-street. but he we 
heard of the pleasant neighborhood in which it is situated, and, therefore _ ‘a 
sugges‘ion ol a friend, he set out to try Holywell-street ; but feasing be he 
proached its cheerful and fascinating entrance, that he should excite the ss : “t 
of every inhabitant but one—what could one coat be “ amongst so Avot, tn 
came tv a full stop close to the church, and, turning round, saw the defendant 
name written in gold letters over a doorway, which was decorated by a miter 
of wearing apparel of various colours, fashions, and denominations. ° He ok 
close survey of the different hangings. His eye lighted upon a coa : 








wor 


him a prese 


: ° . P > t—a we! 
dressed one, which immediately took his fancy. He had never been taught th 
dangers of first love, and in he walked, pleased with the ides of the metam 

> Metamo 


phosis he was about to effect. The result is soon told. He presented his ¢ 
to the defendant (or to the person in the shop,) stating that it did not fit bi 
and he wished to give it in exchange for one which he pointed out. The defer 
ant eagerly took it off the line, said it was a ‘very good coat” tried it on ' 
sured the complainant that it fitted him ‘to a T,” and graciously promised 
take it back, if he (complainant) found reason tu disapprove of it. Complain 4 
at once consented to the arrangement , but to make it more binding the defeng 
ant prevailed upon him (complainant) to deposit with him 6s. 6d., as secur 
(for what we did not inquire.) The bargain having been thus settled to the « 
tisfaction of both-parties, the complainant left the sh op, and with no more ay 
mosity towards the Jew than he felt towards his new coat; but to his creat 
tunishment, he afterwards found that Mr. Hart had behaved to him in ave 
artful manner, for the coat neither fitted him so well, nor was it se well con 
tioned as that which he had left in company with the 6s. 6d. Whereupon he tog 
the coat back to Mr. Hart, demanding in return his own coat, and the mong 
which he had deposited. Mr. Hart, however, had been upwards of 20 vears 
business, and, consequently, he knew well how to make the best of a “go 
pargain.” Is it, then, to be wonderell at that he should refuse to give Up eith 
the coat or the 6s. 6d., particularly to an inexperienced foreigner’ Such 
the ground upon which the summons was obtained, and Mr. Hall, in granti 
it, felt pity for the man, as he had apparently been ill-used in the transacti 
This morning he was asked by Mr. Twyford if he had any witnesses. 

** Yes, sir,” answered the complainant, and Mrs. Joseph Hume, his wife ¢ 
tered the box. 

“Oh! we can’t hear your wife,” said the magistrate, and Mrs. Hume disa 
peared. 

The defendant then began to remonstrate with the coinplainant, but the m 
gistrate brought the case to an “untimely end,” by stating that he had no pow4 
to interfere, and that the parties must settle the matter between them. 

The Jew left the court exulting, and the poor foreigner murmuring. 





Garrick having a green-room wrangle with Mrs. Clive, after listening to 
she had to say, replied, ‘‘ Madam, I have heard of tartar, and brimstone, and kno 
the effects of both; out you are the cream of the one, and the flower of th 
other.”’ 





JOHN BASCOMBE. 

HIS distinguished horse, at the urgent solicitations of many breeders in Georgia an 

Alabama, has been brought back from Kentucky, where he stoou with great succes 
ast season, and will stand the ensuing season at his owner’s stable, at Fort Mitchell, Als 
en miles below Columbus, Ga. Lots and stables are provided for mares, and every 
tention will be paid to them, and care used to prevent accidents and escapes, but no! 
bility will be incurred for either. 
The pedigree and performances of Bascombe are too well known to the public to nee 
repetition here. His stock in Georgia and South Carolina, where he made his first tw 
seasons, are of the highest promise, and he has proved himself a sure foal getter 
His owner would feel authorised to demand, and miglit expect to receive, tne highe 
price for his services, but believing that the state of the times, and the price of stock, 
well as the reduced prices of agricultural products, do not warrant the exorbitant charg 
heretofore made for the services of stallions, and with a view to serve the best intere 
of the Turf and breeders, he has determined tv fix on the following reduced rates, vir 
Seventy-five dollars the season, with one dollar to the groom. Tree dollars per wee 
for keeping the mares; black servants sent with mares boarded gratis. Persons sendin 
mares from a distance will send with them a note for season. JOHN CROWELL 
Dec. 22, 1840. (Jan. 2-tlap 


ANDREW. 
HIS distinguished Stallion, the sire of Andrewetta, Balie Peyton, Count Zaldival 
Mary Elizabeth, anda host of other *‘good ’uns,” will make his next season att! 
Hampton Race Course, under the management of Mr. S. W. SHELTON. (Jan. It) 


SWEEPSTAKES, MT. VERNON COURSE, NEAR ALEXANDRIA, 0.9 
O. 1. A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fall q 
N 1841, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 154. 
No. 2. A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fall of 1® 
sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 184! 
No.3. A Sweepstakes for all ages (free only for horses the property of persois residi 
North of James River, and South of the Potomac, prior to the Ist of Jan., pea ee 
$250 each, h. ft., Three mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1541. bash : 
subs. (Dec. 26.] 











FOX HOUNDS FOR SALE. _ 
A SUBSCRIBER to the “Spirit,” residing near New York, has for sale a 2 
bred fox-hound puppies, very handsome indeed ; seven of them six months ol I 
rest three months old. Several ofthem nearly matched in color. Will be sold “7 | 
if required. (Dec. 26-4 





SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. wasbit 
i er South Garolina Jockey Club, desirous of increasing the sports on = o> 
ton Course at their next Meeting, in February, propose to give $1000 _— 
Stake, Four mile heats. The race to come off on the 16th of February, the day Pe ii 
the regular annual meeting, the rules of the Club to govern the race. aa i 
Three or more to make arace.—{Dec. 19-t.f.] JOHN B. IRVING, : 


SAVANNAH (Ga.) RACES. ity) wil 
fae Races over the Oglethorp Course (one mile and ahalf from the city 
mence on the 3d Tuesday in January,1841. The purses are as follows :— 

First Day—Purse $400, Two mile heats. 

Second Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 

Third Day—Purse $800, Four mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Purse $300, for all loosing horses of the previous days, Tw 

Fifth Day—Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

The stables are all new and excellent, and will be furnished gratis. k equalto any, | 

The proprietors have spared no pains nor expense’ to make the track LOVELIL., 

soil and locality being well adapted to that purpose. PICKARD & "Proprietor 

Sept. 22, 1840—[oct. 10.] ; ; mi 

The following Sweepstakes will come off the day previous to tne abov race, tonal 

Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100each, h. ft., three or more to make 

and close the Ist of Jan. next. Mile heats. 4 race, to nel 
Same Day— Sweepstakes, sub. $200 each, h. ft., three or more to make @ 

and close the Ist of Jan. next. Two mile heats. : ; 
Persons wishing to enter in either of the above stakes, will address vannah, Gt 
(Nov. 7.] Y.S. PICKARD, Sav 


A GEORGE H. HITE, 

INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey stree 
iV street, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. 
House. 





o mile heats 





t, to No. 188 a 
jdence-*”" 
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, CADMUS. a 4 for sale 

HIS celebrated Race-horse, and best son of Eclipse living, 15 offeror vices for | 

vorable terms, and if not sold by the last day of February next, he clipes, out of 

ensuing season will be let to the highest cash bidder. Cadmus is by > whilst 00° 
Vernon,9 yrs. old. (See Edgar’s Stud Book, p. 181.) His performanc 

Turf are fully recorded in the Spirit of the Times and Turf Register. esed Cadmus 

Communications for the purchase, and proposals for the renting, ad os L ouisville, 8 

Office of this paper, will be immediately attended to. The horse 1s now (Nov. 21) 


— 
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SWEEPSTAKES, WAGNER COURSE. a 
Slag following Sweepstakes will come off over the Wagner Course, 
Miss., the Fall Meeting of 1841 :— . ts. Now thr 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft. Two mile none .t 
1. Thos. Winston names his ch. f. by Stockholder, dam by Sir Archy- a. by Mor 
m. Beverley Holcomb names his b. f. Donna Viola, by Imp. Luzboroug", wor. 
onson. i (Nowe 
3. Wm. W. Gift names his b. c. bv Stockholder, dam by Imp. Leviathan 
CHINESE PIGS. th. 4 lie 
PAIR of Chinese Pigs, of the genuine breed, are wanted for thesis office 
price will be paid for a pair old enough to be raised, if delive (Nov! 
kiately. 








fF. M. NOLAND inns, 
OLLECTUR AND LAND aGENT, will attend to the collection of cls 


t. 
ville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16) 
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= WEEPSTAKES, COLUMBIA COURSE, S. c. 


s 
subscribers agree to run a Sw over the above course at the next Annual | 
T Messing, for3 yr. olds next Spring. Sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. To close 
the Ist of January, 1941. 
fi. w. C. Beaty names ch. c. Sultan Kiber, by Imp. Rowton, out of Betsey Sanders by 
Ider. 
such Hampton names b. f. Ruby, by Imp. Rowton, out of Bay Maria. 
3. W. Jiampton Jr. names gr. g. Reprieve, out of Augusta by Crusader. 
4, J. 8. Preston names b. f. Lula, by Bertiand Jr., out of Betsey Richards. 
'j. B. Richardson names ch. c. by Imp. Rowton, out of Santa Anna’s dam. 
s. Lewis Lovell names ch. c. by Bertrand Jr., out of Patsey Wailace. 
7, John U. Singleton names ch. c. by Per Non Plus, out of Lember by Crusader. 
g, John G. Guignard’s names ch. c. O. K., by Imp. Rowton, out of Empress by Henry. 
The subscribers to run a Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olde the Fall of 1842, sub. $200 
sch, b. ft., Two mile heats. To close Ist January, p41. 
. } Donald Rowe names b. f. by Imp. Emancipation—Lady Morgan by John Richards. 
9, W. Hampton names eh. f. oy Imp. Emancipation, out of lmp. Lucy by Cain. 
3. John S. Preston names ch. f. by Imp. Emancipation, out of imp. Tears by Woful. 
4. A. Flad names ch. c. by Imp. Emancipation, out of Litile Venus’s dam. 
5, ‘ mamesch. f. by Bertrand Jr., out of Emma. 
6. Hunt & Puryear name ch. c. by Collier, out o1 Maria Cole. 
7, John Cocker!) names ch. c. by Imp. Emancipation, out of Flora by Roanoke. 
g. Jouu F. Gamble names gr. c. by Eclipse, dam by Rob Roy. 
9, B. L. McLaugniin names produce of Groose Pej and Bertrand Jr. 
jo. W. R. Simins names ch. c. by Rienzi, out of Santa Anna's dam. 
The subscribers agree to run a Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped t»e Spring of 
1640, at ae Meeting of 1843, sub. $200 each, Two mile heats. Tociose Ist o 
wary, ‘ 
” w. Hampton names b, f. by imp. Priam. out of Bay Maria. 
9, Augustus Flud names b. f. by - Bybiscus, out of Little Venus’s dam. 
3, K. Singleton names b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Phenomenon. 
4. A. M. Hunt names b. f. by Imp. Hybiscus, out of Maria Cole. 
5. Lewis Lovell names b. f. bylinp. Leviathan, dam by Pacific. 
(Dec. 12-tijan} JOHN C. O'HANLON, Prop’r. 


“a TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 

ie celebrated Stallion FACTOR, the sire of Greenwich Maid, Dolly, and Caty Q 
and other fine trotting horses, well known on the Turf, is offered for sale on accom- 

podating terms. Factor was got by Fearnougnt (who was got by an Imp. Arabian horse 

gut of Col. Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out of a well known Messenger 

gare; his grand dam was got by Timoleon—his g. g.d. by Bashaw. 

Factor is a beautiful bay, 15 hands 3inches high, has an excellent bone, possesses a 
ood temper, is Kind in harness, a very fast trotte:, and his stock is considered the best of 
any other horse in the country: they prove to be the fastest trotters, and bave been sold 
fom $100 to $1900. Tuere is now of his stock, in the city of New York, that offers te 
got fifteen miles against any other horse. 

ponaes may be seen at Shepherd’s ‘ Buck’s-horn Tavern,” corner of 22d street and 
Broadway. 

Apply (af by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times,” orto 

ABRAHAM MILLER, 
(Oct. 31.) Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New York. 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
= Annual Races over the Washington Course, near Uhaileston (5S. C.), will com- 
mence on Wednesday, 17th of February next, and continue throughout the week. 
First Day—Four mile heats. 
Second Day —Three mtle heats. 
Turd Day—T we mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Uandicap Race, Three mile heats. 
The Club will on each of the above days give a purse for a second race. 
(Nov. 21-6t) JOHN B. IRVING, Sec’y 




















DRONE. 
“ subscriber having so many colts by this horse, would farm himeut for one or two 
seasons, Or would. 11 more desirable, sell him for a fair price. Drone’s young colts, 
now one year old, ana j.'st weaned, are very promising. He has but two 3 yr. old colts, 
and no thorough-bred 2 yr. olds, that I know of. His 3 yr.olds have each won two sweep- 
stakes this year.-—Lnov. 21) JAS. B. KENDALL. 


OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
{iE following Sweepstakes are now open, to be run over the Oakland Course—to 
close onthe Ist January, 184). 
1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. Now one sub. :— 
Samuel Davenport. 
2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 {t., Mile heats. 
FALL 1841, 
3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each. $100, ft. Two mile heats. Now 3 subs. :— 
J. M. Pindell Y.N. Oliver W. W. Bacon 
4. Post Stake for 3 yr. vlds, sub. $100 each, P. P., to which the Proprietor adds a plate 
value $250, tive or more to make a race, Two mile heats. Nowthree subs.:— 
J. M. Pindell W. W. Bacon G. Malory 
SPRING MEETING, 1843. 
5. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 ft., to which the proprieter adds a 
gold cup, value $500, twenty to make a race, Two mile heats. Now fifteen subs. :— 








J. M. Pindell W.T. Ward Harry Daniel 

J. M. Pindell W.T. Ward Harry Daniel 
Hoiten & Russell R.H. Long Sidney Burbridge 
¥.N. Oliver W. W. Bacon Wm. Buford, sen. 


Gibson Malory J.G. Boswell & H.W. Farris J.G. Boswell & H. W.Farris 
STALLION STAKE FOR FALL 1844. 
6. For 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, P. P., four or more te make a race, Two mile heats ; 
10 Close 8S above. Now seven subs. :— 
Y. N. Oliver names the getof Birmingham 
W. W. Bacon names the get of Monmouth Eclipse 
G. Malory names the get of Woodpecker 
W. Buford, sen., names the get of Cripple 
A. L. Shotwell names tie get of Grey Kagie 
R. H. Long names the get of Wagner 
J, C. Beasley names the get of Imp. Leviathan. 
PRODUCE STAKE, FALL OF 1844. 
. Preduce Stake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats. 
¥ A.L. Shotwell Y. N. Oliver. 
Above you have alist of Sweepstakes to run over the Oakland Course, all to close the 
rst of January, 1841. I should be pleased to receive an entry from you in all of them. 
Address WM. PRESTON, Esq., Sec’y of Louisville J. C., Louisville, Ky. 
(Oct. 24-3mj Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


MOBILE FALL RACES, 
H& FALL RACES, over the Bascombe Course, will commence on Tuesday, the 12th 
of January, 1841, and continue five days. 

First day—Sweepstakes for all ages, Four mile heats, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft., to 
which the Proprietor will add a Silver Cup, valued at $500. To name and close Ist Jan., 
IM). Three or moreto make arace. The following are the present subscribers :— 

John Campbell. John J. Burton, Thos. Watson. 

Sesond day-—Jockey Cin's Purse $500, Two mile heats. 

Same dey—-Sweepstakes for colts and fillies now 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats, sub. $500 
eich, $250 ft. Three or moreto make a race. To name and close the Ist Jan., 1841. 

Therd day—Jockey Club Purse $700, Three mile heats. 

Fourth day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

Afth day—Jockey Club Pyrse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Eatrance to the above Jockey Club Purses, 5 per cent. 

Sane day—Proprietor’s Purse $100, Mile heats, added to a subsenption of $25 
tach. Entries to the above stakes may be forwarded tothe Secretary or Proprietor at 


Now two 





Mobile. DAVID STEPHENSON Proprietor. 
F.K. West, Secretary. fang]5) 





THE THEATRES OF VIRGINIA. 
HE Subscriber being under the probable necessity of visiting England (owing to the 
death of a near relation), he is willing to receive proposals for a third, or half in- 
‘erest in his severa! Theatres of Virginia forthe season of 1540-’41. The Subscriber 
wow possessing all the Theatres in the State, (three on lease, and the fourth optionaily,) 
he it thereby enabled to present an engagement to ‘* Stars,” of from 18 to 20 consecutive 
lights. Applicants must be prepared to give security for the faithful performance of all 
tgagements made, or to be made with Stars or Members of the Profession for the ap- 
poaching season,that the present reputation of the Dramain Virginia may not be in- 
jired. The Subscriber is willing to take all hazard of loss, beyond the sum agreed upon fay 
‘Ne portion of interest. It may be necessary tostate that Mr. J.C. Lambert (of the late 
Nationa! Theatre, N. ¥.)has been engaged asthe Deputy and Acting Manager of the 
Subscriber during his proposed absence. Proposals wii! be received untilthe 2Ist 
Sept. next. GEORGE JONES, Lessee, 
Richmond, Va., Marshall Theatre, Aug. 1, 1840.—[{aug 15) 


40 WASHINGTON RACE COURSE, D.C. : 
in elewing Stakes will come off over the above course the Springs of 1843 and 
b4 :— 

No.l. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1843, sub. $200each. 
MH i., Mise heats, to name and close Ist January, 1841. Now five subs , viz:— 

1, Win. Uclmead 3. Stewart & Young 5. F. Thompson 

, 2 Edmund Townes 4. James B. Kendall 
No.2. Produce Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1944, sub. $200 
tach, h. ft., Mile heats, to name and close Ist January, 1841, three or more to make arace. 
Now one Sub., ViZ:— Thompson & Green - 

No.4. Produce Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1844, sub. $200 
‘ch, bh. ft., Mile heats, with the privilege of declaring off by the 10th of April, 1844, by 
sa. $8, three or more to make a race, to name and close }st January, 1641. Diow 
9 BUdSs., Viz :— 

1. Wm. doimead names 

A. 8. Dorsey names the produce of his 5 em pier wo no add Win beigives 

ere are two stz or the Spring o of which due notic . 

1044) 25-1498) takes open for t pring , WM. HOLMEAD. 

ese 


, ST. JOSEPH (Fla.) RACES—CALHOUN COURSE. 
TT annual meeting for 1841 will commence on the Calhoun Course on Tuesday, the 
* th day of February next, and continue five days. Free for any horse, mare or geld- 
™ tthe United States. 
Avst Day—Pur se $200, Mile heats 
ond Day—Purse $400, Two mii2 heats. 
*é Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Powth Day—Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
Aha Dey—Proprietor’s Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3in 5. — 
a Oticers ef the Club guarantee that the purses as advertised shall be put up before 
erorses are started. By order of the Club. JOHN D. GRAY, President. — 
—! Joseph. Aug. 1, 1840.—[Sept. 12-e4w.1 Perer W. GauTisBR, jr.. Sec’y- 


WANTED 
A SITUATION as Training Groom, by a young man, who, by his experience and judg- 
we ment, will be able to give every satisfaction to any gentleman in need of his ser- 
ear advertiser having lived in that situation in Newmarket, and other parts of 
bo obvecti 


lf @ satisfactory situation could be obtained South, the advertiser would have 
A on. Would ride heavy weights if required—can ride Sst. 

*) Command addressed to J. H., ** Spirit of the Times ” Office, will be attendee in 
* c [ Oct. 3. 


Seen, 








:re and Critic. 











HR ASTOR HOUSE. : 
* widersigned respectfully announce that the price at the Ladies’ Ordinary for oach 


petsen will he..t.0,aceenedieechecainth-snimiallanwen bewps= serra? < $2 per day 
¢ ctlemen’s Ordinary..... adam cedna ti tener net hShe eee? OP pe 
‘Uldren under 12 years of age and servants .............------- eee ge 
A rlors, With private table. for each person .......---- soto eeeeee oath otraied 
the for the parlor used by the party.......-...---------- agp aghs 5 extra. 
ona bie ; in eats are ready to make arrangements with families for the winter, on rea- 
§nzie oe 


Mane ‘eutlemen accommodated with good rooms by the year, or for the winter sea- 
; Ar rates, 
fa ‘8 Subscribers have been informed that hack drivers have reported “ the Aster House 
ton Wieait was nottrue. ‘These resorts have been made so frequently as to induce us 
to refer to them. F 
wr... **owledge with gratitude the liberal patronage bestowed. and promise to pay 
Wremite...a atitude the ral pa Pp ; 
Joitted autention to our patrons, jBOYDEN, COLEMAN, & STETSON. 
mY, 1840.—raug, 22.) 
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AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1840. 


HE DECEMBER number of this magazine (being No. 12, Vol. XI.,) was published on 


the lst Dec. from the Office of the “‘ Spirit of the Ti ” No. 
fe mont piri Times,” No. I Barclay street, Ame- 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 
Portraits of BAY MARIA and her FILLY by Priam: 
Engraved on Stee! by Prud’homme from an Original Painting by Troye. 


CONTENTS. 
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i eeeine 634 
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Reflections on Angling......- Oe erverssecrc coos ccccccoecccce Sedcceusoeose hth i 
Leviathan and Pacific: By * D.”..........-..-..-- Sita oie malesitini rewinis Si Ses ateheipiedidierbiel 646 
Indians Hunting the Buffalo: ey oc ececeee Sencecocccess -- 648 
Corrigenda: By * H.”........... COOP COs ecorece soccer ce cocecocsccescccese eta 2-5 649 
nS Ji deena Litiiedrede encesececceceseseras eccenccecccoccese 650 
Notes of the Month: By the Editor ...................-....--.- pevtsssncouetedcees 
The Great Match................ - 653 | Race Courses and Jockey Clubs... 653 
Death of Luzborough -............ tf PO COND. wv oncunccascesnce 654 
pa SCC Ra ** | Imported Autocrat................ “ 
titan encaiccdieinkinentinneynocarebahendibibhmibbedsle ivecdrie « 655 


Stock of Rod. M. McGregor, Esq. 655 


Stock of John E. Breathitt, Esq... 656 
“« ** Wyatt Cardwell, Esq-.... “ 


** « C. N. Meriwether, Esq... * 





Pedigree and Produce of Came- * John A. Jones, Esq.-..... “ 
Des pea Haren dares dde ‘* | Pedigree of Launcelot (Engiish).. * 
EES LLLP LLL ELIE LAE TNE TOT TE 657 
American Racing Calendar, 1840. Races at 
mor eee Dre Se El. cocnepoceousceceres 39 
Step Qe, ancctidinvsecs thie * P vrenegion, D.C. 2. cccccsccccce 40 
NNR TT SS a Hie EE RE SS Rea ene “ 
Lowndes County, Ala......-....... vi - * 7 a Saas “6 
PPE, Ml nisciccetdeesss coces “ | i 41 
Pittsylvania C.H., Va.............. 35 | Brooke County, Va........-..... near 
ok eee ee 1 PRMMOGIGNIR, BO. wcncccwecccscscce - 
ek a ee SS 42 
Broad Rock, Va....-..- pate <ayntsd? Basdink Ne. te... lo ae i * 
LOU TEE. . Bick cdelc eens ccsuced 38 | New York, Union Course .......... 44 
Mecklenburg, Va ................ -- 39] Limestone Springs,S C............ “ 
WM. T. PORTER, 


Editor of the ‘‘ Turf Register” and of the ‘“‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
New York, December 5, 1840. 





POST STAKFS. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run two Post Stakes in the year 1841, free forall ages, 
sub. $500 eacn. P. P., Four mile heats, one over the Ashland Course, on some day 
of the week of the Fall Meeting which the Proprietor may fix nj; the other overthe 
uutsviile Course, on some day of the Week which the Propriety may determine, agree- 
ably to the rules of each course, four or more to make a race. tuclose on the Istof June, 
1841. Each proprietor to make known the time of running whenhe advertises the races 
Now four subs. :— 
1. Boddie & Elliott 3. Camp & Acklen 
2. Henry M. Clay 4. Boardman & McLaren 
Entries to be directed to the Subscriber. at Huntsville, Ala 
(Dec. 12) HICKMAN LEWIS, Sec'y of N. Ala. Assoc’n. 


KINGSBURY TROTTING COURSE. 
IIE following Sweepstakes are now open to come off in May next over the above 
Course :— 

Ist. Sweepstakes, free for all trotting horses, sub. $300 each, h. ft.. with $200 added 
by the Proprietor if tnree start, andthe 2d horse iu the last heat to receive back $100 
Two mile heats, under the saddle. 

2d. Sweepst:kes, free fur all trotting horses, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., with $250 added 
by the Proprietor’if three start. and the 2d horse in the last heat to receive back $15U. 
Two mile heats, in harness. 
make a race, , 

3d. Sweepstates for the get of all trotting stallions, sub. 3200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats. 
under the : addie, to come off Fallof 1844. To close the Ist of March, 1841. Now one 
sub., "1z:— ©. S. Bartine names the get of Sir John Caldwel!. 

Entries to the above stakes to be directed to Francis THANABROOK, 

C. 8S. BARTINE, Prop’r.—[(Vec. 5-tf.) Sec'y of K T.C., Baltimore. 

Ic? The proprietor will have an inside track (three-quarters of a mile round) expressly 
for training, which can be had at a trifling expense. Tuts will be an accommodation to 
those who prefer a very sott track totrain on. Likewise the main track, some part of 
which is gravelly, will be covered, so as to prevent the gravel from working loose on the 
top of the ground, and thereby preventing the star nags from making time according 
to their owners’ wishes. (Dec. 26.) 








POINT=% DOG FOR SALE. 
SUPERIOR POINTER, wel! Ke, staunch, and fetches well. 
culars anquireof J.T.BACH . i150 Greenwich st., N.Y 


iLENCIOE. 
N answer to numerous enquirir s, Vue pudliie are informed that Glencoe wil! continue 
at his former stand ‘the Forks of Cypress, the residence of the late James Jackson) 
He isin fine health and vigor. Perscns desirous of sendi: g mares, may rest assured thal 
the same Care atid attention will be paid as heretofore. The facilities for accommodating 
stock will be considerably increased by the discontinuance of the training establishment 
A careful and competent stud groom will attend ali the year. All letters will be ad 
dressed to THOMAS KIRKMAN, 
(uct. 10-t.my.) Florence, Ala 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
(Via Stonington.) 
AILY (Sundays excepted), at 5o’clock P.M., from pier No. 4, North River. 
Boston reduced to $5. 

Arrangement for che week: The Massachusetts, Capt. Comstock, on Tuesday and 
day tor Stonmytun, Newport, and Providence. 

The Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, on Monday and Tharsday for Stonington only. 

The Mohegan, on Wednesday and Saturday for Stonington, Newport, ard Providence. 

The steamers of this line are furnished with*' Francis’s Life Boats,” and are in every 
respect in first rate order. 

Freight reduced between New York and Boston—vrz., stx cents per foot from New York 
to Providence—three dollars a ton from Provideuce to Boston. 

IC? Passengers trom New York, on their arrival at Stonington, may take the rail-roaa 
cars and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston; and on those days when the 
steamers proceed via Newport to Providence, they may, if they preferit, rem «1 on board, 
and take the regular train of cars thence to Boston (Sept. 12. tf.) 


ST. STEPHENS (S. C.) JOCKEY CLUB. 


Por further parti 
(jyli-tfy 














Fare to 


ri 








January next, and continue three days. A Silver Cup will be run for the first day, 


and on the second and third days will be the regular races. . 
(Dec. 12 71) T. W. PEYRE, Sec’y and Treas. 


WATKINS & ASKHAM, 
RENCH AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND UDRAPEKsS, No. 6! Nassau Street, New 
York, and 180 Regent Street, London. Uniformsand Fancy Dresses, D*piomatique 
and other Appointments. Prices extremely low tor cash. idecl4| 


CHARLES COUDERT'S LYCEUM, 
NDER the joint direction of ‘Mr. Charles Coudert and Dr. T. O. Porter, at Wheat- 
sheaf, near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and distant one hour’s passage by railroad 
or steamboat from New York. 

This Seminary was founded in 1826 by Cha: les Coudert, sndis conducted on principles 
which have been tested by the widest experience, and hitherto approved by the numerous 
and intelligent patrons of the Institution. 

The English, French, and Spanish languages are taught by permanent professors, giv- 
ing instruction in their native tongue, and the puptis are Coustai tly p actisedin speaking, 
translating, and composing in each of these languages. To those whe have in view @ col- 
legiate education, the Greek and Latin are tauzht by a competent professor 

The elementary course of studies pursued at the lyceum embraces every branch es- 
sential to a thorough commercial education. [1 includes the pure Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, and commercial operations in general, Geography. A-t onomy, Hist ry, tne prin- 
ciples of Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic. and Moral Phitosophy. Au exten- 
sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy is attached to the 
establishment, and Surveying and Engineering are included in the sciences taught in the 
Lyceums Lastly, the atten ion of the pupils is particularly directed to the literature cf 
the nations whose language they study. aud a senior Class wil! be turmed of those 
competent to follow with profit a course of polite literature or Helle- Lettres. — 

Reasoning will be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parental au! hority, while 
such attention wil] be paid to the comforts and manners of the pupils as willattach 
to their temporary home. 








Terms. 

For Boarding, Washing, and Mending; Keading, Writing ; Greek, l.a‘in, 
English, French. and Spanish languages ; a complete course of Mathe- 
matics, and Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, Ills ory. Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry, the price will be per annum, payable 


quarterly in advance .........--.--- Se Tk Rea A are em ---- $300 00 
Sn Br ae Eesti per quarter .....-..--------------- l 4 
DOMIOREEY bin ds coco nese dpasvacdéso<e eee ee x 1 
EEN eee eee a a Re reblog bncmeboseres enere 4 = 
Drawing ....-.... oe SERA ee PS Seb Bde Ml atensesscun tes. poseucaneen 2 
Dancing and Fencing, each, (no entrance money), per quarter..-...----- 12 00 


Note.—Those persons who wish to place at the Lyceum mor than one pupil, or who 
prefer toinclude every charge in a svecitied sum, will be cheer‘ully treated with. No pu 
pils ire received for a tess period taan one year. Office in New York. °9 Liberty-street. 

(Oct. 10-t.f.} 





S.J. SYLVESTER’S 

TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICER, is not removed, but coutinucs at 22 Wat! Stree 
S and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been estabhsted for the tast 15 years. 

Uneurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates. and if seattrom abroad, proceed 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to instructions. 

Collections—Notes and Drafts collected on a!l parts of the Waited States, Canadas, «1 
—— at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on any cart of Bnagtan t. iretand, =_— 
iand, or Wales, can always be obtained. as also Bills o Paris and Hambarg,or perenne 
at a distance have on'y to remit the amount to S.4 Sylvester. with mestructiona, 
ensure prompt attention. 

Bills of Exchange, Bank of England uotes, 
at the highest price. ; 

Stocks, Corporation Bonds, and other secuties bought and 
ust be aidrcssed to 
Dec. 28 


soid. 
S |. SYLVESTER, 
tC Hroadwav cod 22 Wall street 
STORR & MORTIMER, 
F NEW BOND STREET. London, Mavufacturing Silversmiths. * d peipeliges ce 
the Queen, beg to announce hat they have a Branch Reteplae ae ‘fl a 
at 356 Broadway. two doors above the Carton House, where thev 7 — a ena 
anextensive assortment of new and fashi nable articles. in Jewellery. : 
ary bee rege a sane olf ot enentnnnteners tieced from their Manou- 
regarly by the steam vessels the new Patterns as they are pr ( a 
factory tn London. ie 
S. & M. having completed their arrangements. are now enmee ©° 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and trom the great faci: 


contident that for quality of workmanship and tasteful design, thes + 








Pre 

s thoy possese feel 

wanot be sur sere 
(Oct. 3.3 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
4 CHRONICLE oF 
The Curf, Field Sports, Literatur e and the Stage. 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


— 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


Tuts well known weekly +“; tion, which was established 

6ir, . the City of New York, vee now — its Tenth ae ee edi 
vory largestclass, containing twelve impe quarto es ted A 

finest texture, and em It is embellished nthe largest ann aber of = 
finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a periodical in the Unies sony 
The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following distinguished i 
ImporTED Horses, designed to censtitute an American Sporting " 

with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics ana Performances o} eac’ 
with incidental notices of their contemporaries, etc. The Engravings corres 2 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually pubiished in Lendon, of the Win 
ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, on Steel 
expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil bythe mosteminent Artists ;— 


BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. BaLiz Peyton, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dicx after Trorg 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 

The property of Col.Jons CRowkLL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick afterTaorg 
LEVIATHAN 

The property of James Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dica after Trova. 

SHARK 

The property of Col. Wm.R. JonNson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Diex afterTrorg 
HEDG FORD, 

The property of Col.J.H.Townes,of Lexington,Miss. ; Engraved by HinsHELWooR—TROYE. 


included in the number of Engravings published during the last volume is also a su 
Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “ Le 
Syiphide,” engraved by HinsHELWoop on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CHaLon 


and INMAN. exces 
NEW VOLUME FOR 1840 
The First Number of the New Volume of ** The Spirit of the Times ”"—the em 14 
m 


| issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was published in a_ new and beautiful dress, 
_the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, uniform 


with the embellishments of the preceding volume, will be presented to the suoscribers. 
A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be publi 
arranged in four distinct TaBLes—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two, 
and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every race 
of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight 
the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and piace of the 
race, and areference tothe page of the preceding volume where the race was orig ‘nally 
published. These Tabics are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great meine 
LIS 


they are of constant practical use, and increase in Value every year. A histof EN 


WINNING HORSES for the same year will also be published in the v rranged 
the English form. : 4 oes 7s 

A Tabie of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES, with the age, color, 
owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be published in this 
volume ; and in addition, there will be anabstract of every great [rotting Performance in 
America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. this 
has beencompiled from several authentic sources, and will be extremely interesting as the 
only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. 

An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usuai form, will also appear in an 
early number of the volume,and wili be found convenient to breeders for designating the 
age. color, pedigree,owner, place and price of standing, ot nearly every distinguishe 
Stallion in America. 

In addition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present volume will contain 
a faithiul and copious record of all !MPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD STOCK, 
Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments; Essays on 
Hreeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with all 





the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And to 
complete the Sporting Department, full details, original and selected, will be given upon 


| all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
| other Athletic and Manly Sports. 


Toclose on or before the Ist of April, 1841. Two or more to | 


| the year. 
HE Races over the St. Stephens Course, near Pineville, will commence on the 26th! 


Another part of the design of the paper willembrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPART)! ENT, designedto promote the interests and minister to the instrue- 
Lion of breeders of fnecattle,sheep,&c. Selections fromthe mos. approved American 
and English writers vn these important subjects will be constantly feund in its columns. 

lu the course of the Volume will be given PRorEssor SrEwart’s work on STABLE 
ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates and Drawings. This capital work, which has not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six paces It is 
‘A Treatise on the Management of Horses,in relation to Stabling, Grooming. Feeding, 
Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a geat 
number ot ErcHines and OUTLINES en the plan of ** Bell’s Life in London.” 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also oe increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of superior 
finish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are already fn the 
hands of the raost eminent engravers inthis city. They will follow each other in rapid 
succession, and due notice will be given of the additions td the number as they are re- 


ceived. 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lona, of Washington City; Painted by De Larras 
for Co!. Jounson, of Va. 
Published on the 7th March. 


ARGYLE 
The propertyof Hon. Pizrce M. Butter & Lo., of Columbia, $. C., Painted by Taers 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C, 
Published on the 23d May. 


WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Jonn CamMpBELL, of New Orleans; Painted by Troyr for the Ownes 
Published onthe 4th July. 
‘ MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. Neowin the hands of the Engraver. 


The next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted te 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 
[ntelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and wide’ : circu- 
jated in theatrical circles. 

Again, selections will be constantly made from the periodicals of this country aad Eng- 
land, — thus be formed a lively and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occujying 
several pages. 

For all tucse varied Depar!ments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of typographical execution and general elegance of a- 
rangement. is secone tonone ii the Union. 

No local agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper can 
order it through their post-mast.rs, or remit by mail. A number of files from the com- 
mencement of the volume, wii! be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
ed, as the vajuable Statisticai ‘ables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
Terms of Subscription and Advertsing. 
for One Year's Subscription, $!Uinadvance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5in advance. 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines. first insertion, $5— Each subsequent insertion, SL 

I> Extra copies ofthe LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
“ublication Office at One Duilar each. They will be sent to any sectien of the Unien 
so enveloped as to secure them from injurv. 


THEATRICAL, 

LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNER & 

FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 

the press, with the utmost possi:.Je regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrica] works in the country. 

Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, de. 
will find it to theirinterest tocail before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers aseure 
them that nothing im the play way can be purchased, but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of on the most accommodating terms. 

Now publishing in numbers ** Turner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. 

Cumberland’s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British The atre; Miller’s Modere 
Acting Drama: Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, anu Bayly’s Farces—compiete 
sets always on sale. 

Wholesal: orders attended te with promptness. 

New nieve done upins*rong wrapoers, and sent by mail toany part of the Union. 
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PRESIOENT HOTEL. 

HIS splendid establishment, situate No. 142 Broadway, New York, is now open, an 
ready to receive those who may be pleased to favor it with their patronage. The 
House is in excellent order—the furniture new and elegint—the ladies’ parlors are fur- 
nixhed in a stvle not surpassea by any in the Union—the cellars are well stocked with 
the best wines and liquors—the larder wil) be constantly supplied with every delicacy 
the murket can aford. No exertions shal! be wanting on the part of the proprietors to 
render every possible com.fort ard convenience to their patrons. One of the preprietors 
has. he trusts. been long and favorably known in this city as a hotel-keeper, and the 
other as a steam-packet master on the Atlantic nny New Orleans. &«. 

Tne public’s obedient servants. . B. MOND, ; 

New York. Aug. 31. 1840.—[Sept.4.61n.1 JAMES PENNOYER, Proprietors. 


WILDER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES, — 

ERCHANTS and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
L PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never foun® 
wanting in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—ne 
‘s saturated wood” is used or * pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
hination ot materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire.and will preserve irom 
from mjury when exposed to the greates:i.cat. The S:lamander Safes have been fre- 
quently tested in publice—ance i the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street: also 
the Institnee Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medal ware 
| awarded tor ts wonderful ability to resist heat. preserving unharmed its contents where 
tens of tron would have meited. At Roston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- 

lor’s best double safes, 7nd warranted sv him to be fire proof; also one of Scott's 











and all descriptions af foreign Gold bough! | 


au commnanmicatiogs | 


factitres. amd will receive 


fessed Ashesto’s sates—the contents of voth Gaylor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less 
than ove tour —the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blast for 
| thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the top with charcoal. and continued 
i to +urn for eleven hours more, making io all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
| the furnace and opened. when all the hooks and papers were foulhd perfect. The same 
| eafe mav Se se nat the warehouse. 
7 reneral assortment for sale on the most reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 
leach. ‘rders promptly executed. of 2ny dimension, with the most superior locks in usé. 
ENOS WILDER, 
Parentee and Manufacturer, 28 Pine-st., and 62 Cliff-st.. New York. 
IC7 “Ye tne andersignea were present at the trial of the above safes in Boston, 
show that ae tesk was furly male. We believe. from our knowledge and experience 
at the v-rlen« Yinds of safes. that the above kind is vastly superior to all others. an? 
that they wilendure withont injurv ten times as much burning. There are thousands 
heaide ourselves who were witnesses te the trialat Boston, and it seemed to he their 
i ananimowes option that the burning of ao large a quantity of coal, with the blast of ‘hree 
hiarkermth’s hellows in constant operation. produced a hotter fire than is ever made bya 
ou-n’ne building: andthe tume that it was inthe furnace was much longer than safes 
are generally exposed to fire. whilst (tis sufficiently intense to do them injury. 
ret FirzGeraco. 
ne Preece. Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, 


Sworn before me. this 18th Sept.. 139. 


at Boston. 


peter S. MW. Ringe, Commissioner of Deede, 


NV Vhe pubhe are cottioned against these persens pot Te aves peasy be qoceve 
the nwhlic hy apsenrances snd profeasiags. No persen will'te on authorized agens to 
sell my <afe~w out a certificate under my hand. 


ENGS WILDER. [6m PatenteeondManufactunt 
New Vork. April 1S. 1$40.—{apl ed 
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Things Theatrical. 7 : 


The Park.—It is not our fault that it is impossible to indite a long article 
this week upon theatrical doings, without prosing upon the decline of the stage 


_ orthe hard times. If it served any purpose to tell Managers what they ought 


to do, there would be a satisfaction in discoursiag to them, but they generally 
manage, each in his own way. acting from motives which the public never sus- 
pect. As they are allowed the responsibility of all the losses that may occur, 
they somehow fancy they have a right to lose their own money in their own 
way. Nor is this very unreasonable ; we, therefore, inform the reader im brief. 
that the theatres in this city generally are doing a very bad business, and shall 
not attempt to give any advice or consolation. 

At the Park on Saturday last, the receipts were, we learn, just one Dollar— 
the house closed. Braham’s benefit was just about half as good as was antici- 
pated. For the sake of the Management, we exceedingly regret this ; for Mr. 
Braham we feel no sympathy at all. $His theatrical engagements in this country 
thus far, have been dead failures, and we believe that this has in a measure been 
owing to his own injudicious course. When the engagements was entered into 
for December, it cannot be that those acting for the theatre, contemplated that 
he was to come out to America, a month or two previous to the time—*hen 
give Concerts in anticipation of his engagement in direct opposition to the the- 
atre, and play a theatrical engagement in another city. Had this been antici- 
pated, no sane man would have made the engagement which the agent for the 
Park theatre did, as must be apparent to Mr. Braham and every one else. 

Had he made his first appearance in America at the Park, the sum of money 
received the few first nights would have been very large, and gone far to in- 
demnify the Manager if he had failed to attract permanently. Mr. Braham 
doubtless had an entire legal right to take the course he did, but we confess that 
we do not esteem him the more for availing himself of such a right, in direct con- 
travention of such a course, as a fair liberality, if not good faith , dictated. 

We like that esprit de corps which makes every one engaged at a theatre, a 
zealous friend of that theatre. And in hardly any case does the public judge 
more severely, than when, as has happened much of late, distinguished perform- 
ers from abroad, having engagements at the Park, have pursued a line of con- 
duct obviously and deeply injurivus to that house. 

In consequence of the dangerous illness of an individual in the family of Mr. 
Jones, he has not been able to appear this week. In consequence of this the 
opera of Artaxerxes has not yet been produced ; there is reason to hope that it 
may be done on Monday next, when Mrs. Mvrtyw will assume the part of Ar. 
baces, and Mrs. Sution as Mandane. ‘ Massaniello,” “the Devil's Bridge,” 
and “the Cabinet,” have been performed this week. Mrs, Bariey distinguish- 
ed herself in the last named opera; she sang well—she ever does so—and she 
played with much more than her usual spirit. A duet with Mr. Brahafh was 
honored with anencore. Mrs. C. Hitt played Fenella very prettily and effec- 
tively. 

Mr. Ricuines has been playing all the week and took a benefit on Wednes- 
day evening. The audience was very thin, though not more so, probably than 
Mr. Richings anticipated with such a bill. 

It is rumored that upon the termination of Mr. Brahain's engagement, the 
house will be closed, or appropriated temporarily to other purposes, such as Con- 
certs d’ Eté, as at Drury Lane. It would seem “obvious good policy, though 
very hard forthe company. That the manager will adopt every means to miti- 
gate any evils that may accrue from it, to the more humble members of his com- 
pany, we are perfectly well assured from his well! established character. 





The New National Opera House —On Monday evening Miss Pooue played 
Zerlina in “ Fra Diavolo.” It was the first time we had ever seen her in the 
part, though she has once before appeared in it in America. She sang and 
played it much better than we anticipated ; we liked it much more than her 
Amina. But Miss Poole pleases yet more in other characters; in her Adina in 
the “ Elixir of Love,” she is especially happy. On Tuesday evening that gay 
and charming opera was sung to a thin house ; it is unaccountable why it does 
not draw, for it is admirably well done at the National. 
Givsevel in the second act—which they sung so happily at the St. George's 
Concert—was encored on Tuesday. Indeed it has become the fashion of this 
theatre to encore certain favorite airs with perfect regularity ; the encore is as 
certain asthe overture. In many cases, this is rightly done, but it has happened 
that upon the first night of a grand opera, sume song has been repeated which 
by its simplicity has canght the ear of the house, and that subsequently when 
passages yet more beautiful and worthy the honor have been heard and appre- 
ciated, they have yet been neglected, and the old encore stoutly persisted iu— 
three fourths of the house to the contrary notwithstanding. ‘This happens to 
Miss Poole in “ Don Giovanni ;” her exquisite song in the second act is never 
called for a second time ; and one which ought not to be repeated, on account of 
the ludicrous situation in which it places herself and Mr. Laruam, is sure to be 
demanded again vociferously. But enough of this theme.—The house being 
thin on Tuesday, the play went off gaily—on the stage. 

Mrs. Martyn'’s engagement has improved the houses in a measure. She 
commenced on Wednesday evening in Cinderella. At home, it has been es- 
teemed her most successful! part, and she has played it an immense number of 
nights. She has not been fortunate in her engagements in this city, for reasons 
very well known to play-goers, and quite independent of her musical accom- 
plishments. It has been a source of great satisfaction to her admirers, to have 
the opportunity of hearing her once again before she returus to England. But 
for her sake, it would lave been desirable to appear in an opera already upon 
the stage at the National. To get up ‘“ Cinderella” as it should be at two days’ 
notice, was preposterous. On Wednesday night the machinery worked ill, and 
every thing else we believe ; the cast of the Opera was strong, and had there 
been time for preparation, it would have gone off triumphantly. 

Mrs. Martyn sang the music with exquisite taste; her excellence in giving 
expression to music, and infusing great feeling into her acting and singing, has 
been very rarely exceeded, and it is this excellence which gives to Opera its 
highestcharms. We have ever thought her Fidelio a performance of the utmost 


Miss Poole's duet with | 


—— 





to conjecture. The price of seats had been raised to two Dollars for hor three 
nights of performance. It would not surprise us, were the Carolinians to induce 
her to prolong the engagement, 

Pracipe still remains in Charleston ; may his health receive every benefit 
frum the mild and delightful climate of that city. 

Power is doing an immense business at the St. Charles Theatre in New Or- 
leans—the first glimmering of success there this season, we are told. 

Mrs. Firzwitutas has been playing in Baltimore, and ere this has appeared in 
Washington likewise, whence she hurries on to the far South. 

Buckstone has been at Washington, but we have not heard whether his en- 
gagement has been successful. 


{Extract from a Philadelphia Correspondent.} 
Christmas has beena merry one to our managers. At the National (Burton’s), 


at the Walnut, and Arch, two series of performances were given. Burton’s 


magnificent drama, ‘‘ The Naiad Queen,” was played in the afternoon, and at 
night to crowded houses. This piece certainly has “quietly inurned” ‘all pre- 
vious, and contemporaneous specimeus of spectacle. Its submarine glories daz- 
zle our mundane vision, and after we have applauded the magnificent effect of 
the supernatural light, gilding the waters, the dolphins. and Miss Cusuman, we 
begin to wonder how the devu red fire flourished in such abundance at the bot- 
tom of the Rhine. 

_ The piece is cast with the entire weakness of the company, save Miss Cush- 
man,—who has too earthly a face and figure to represent the queen of fairy land, 
or fairy water either ; and Burton—who in appearance resembles a streaked bass 
in high preservation. He is an admirable actor, however, and when temporary 
clouds lowered over his ‘ venture,’ he exhibited well-braced nerve and honorable 
fortitude. Ricaines, who ought to have played the hero in this drama. is now 
in your midst, hovering about the Park, with which theatre, green room gossip 
here, says Burton is likely to be connected.—{ No one in New York believes it.] 

The Chesnut has happily experienced a revival, Mrs. Frrzwinuiam having 
drawn a liitle—Buckstone playing in her pieces. He is a talented man, but be 
has much mannerism, and his humor is often furced. 

The shilling experiment at the Walnut Sc. has so far succeeded. They have 
the best company in town, and to this, and not to their prices, have they owed 
their success. Miss Rock has left them—a loss, in the enumeration of clever 
people, but little or none to the business of the house, as she was not mach 
mixed up with the regular representations, and her peculiar pieces did not 
draw. 

Wemyss has the Arch, and the most favorable thing that can be said of him 
is, that he offers something like a performance every night. His perfurmers are 
as usual, in a state of suffering. 

“Norman Leslie’? was produced at the Walnut St. on Monday. 
pected to rival Burton’s pageant, but those who have seen it, say it is no go. 

Yours, truly, LaMBDa, 


Foreign Dramatic Intelligence. 


(From the Examiner of the J5th of Nov.} 








Ape.eut.—The il] success that has followed every attempt to adapt such 


| we suspect that his purchasers would be few. 





ing the strongly marked dramatic character, incident, and adventure, with which 
| it may have abounded. Such of Sir Walter Scott's stories as have any hold 
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It was ex- 


Jan. ~ 
permitted to avail herself of the benefit which all women bring a 
this world, and most unsparingly use, of deducting from their lives — ~ 
useless years, their years without love, the innocence of their first hy, 7 
romping of childhood, and reveries of the little girl. Aj) ¢ oda 
twelve years less on the dark or fair heads of all those adorab 
not always believe their lies, but, at least, one believes half o 
by dint of insisting, of disturbing every year your calculation 
year less every time they have one year more to add, they make up ¢! 
counts so cleverly, that you can no more make out either theirs or “A “Tu 
contrive to puzzle you so completely with their substractions thet vs 7 
longer prove the correctness of all that arithmetic. Thus fares the : nd 
world is never above thirty-six years old. {t is the fatal limit it sto “* k 
fatal limit once exceeded, there is no more counting ; it is a evites “ln 
There is no other almanac than the whiteness of teeth, the livelines - rie 
the gracefulness of the gait, and that external youthfulness em loyed by <try 
who have no other, Our Parisians, above all, are admirable fo thos y. as 
positions of beauty, and, as not one disdains them, the result is, th “nas 
one should tell the exacttruth, and the whole truth, she miohs 
son, be accused of lying. Let a young and pretty woman of tw 
ther from originality, caprice, or honesty, take it into her hea 
drawing-room that she was twenty-seven years old three days be 
tonishment will forthwith ensue. Twenty-seven! That is an ave thet 
thealmanack! “Twenty-seven!” exclaim the other women: " 
your elders, and we are but twenty-four.” “ Twenty-seven, it is s” 
the obstinate young woman. ‘Well, be itso! Twenty-seven,” onl aa 
good friends. And three months after, at the first ball where he ah 
those good friends will be sure to tell the young men—* You see ne ps 
young lady with the white rose on her head, and who is surrounded - We - 
say that she is a woman of forty’” ‘ What is your proof?” willa yo » ese 
* The proof is that she herself avowed twenty-seven the other day !” ili 

Is not this enough to disgust one with truth? Such artifice has fail 1 Md’ 
Mars ; it has been to her impossible. As awoman of sense and wit, eb : 
consoled herself for it by incfeasing her youth and gracefulness Sh — 
long what is called a young woman, that she cared nut for the ak 
she was linked. Whatadivine shape! What decent gestures! 
her looks, and what avoice! It is that same voice which even now make 
liere’s finest lines appear more charming still. It is that same smile of phe 
ness ever irresistible. Oh, cruel, cruel critics, who count the years psa 
woman, and do not reckon her gracefulness, her wit, her elecance “ilps ° Pe 
tact, and her natural good taste ! Oh, cruel people, who suddenly eudhins ni 
universal applause, when all hearts and hands beat, that that woman mui th 
on the retired list—that she has no right to remaia any longer the on | ; ; 
stage—in short, that she must make room for others! 7 sablie ¢ 
formed! said Baron. 

And to what others is Mademoisclle Mars an obstacle? Who are they 
| must have a place in hersun? Where are they, where have you met shen, 
| what signs have you recognised them! How are they made. wt one th 
and how can you establish their genealogy, direct or indirect, w 
with the elegant society, with that comedy which Mu'lle. Mars represent 
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| those great Works as prose fictions. he would have been a bold man that ventur- 
ed to cut and carve them for the stage 
It is, we believe, impossible to call te mind any work of reai genius, not writ- 
ten in a dramatic form, that has ever been dramatised successfully. notwithstand- | 


! 


| upon the svage, owe it to the introduction of pretty Scotch music, tu the asso- | 


| clations of Scotch scenery or song, to anything but matters of passion or cha- 
| racter connected with the original tale. Look round upon the rich field of Eng- 
lish prose fiction. ‘Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, Humphrey Clinker, Peregrine 
Pickle, Roderick Random, the exquisite humors of my Uncle Toby and Corpo- 
| cal Trim,—who has learnt to associate any of them with the name of an actor, 
| or the boards of a theatre’? At different times, all or most of them have been 
presented in a dramatic garb—some in suits of various fashions—in which the:r 
| real spirit was as much discernible, and their original force as much preserved, 
as if Robinson Crusoe had been turned into a monopologue for Mathews, or a 
party of fine ladies and gentlemen, dressed up for the purpose, had taken it into 
their silly heads to present us with a dainty transcript of Hogarth’s great lessons 
in a series of leering Tableunx. ‘The Red Bandit, the Blue Monk, the Green 
Wizard, the Brown Nun, the Black Friar, or other choice romances in three vol- 
‘umes, shal! furnish forth material for a host of melo-dramas. But the Vicar of 
Wakefield shall degenerate upon the stage into a prosy gentleman in rusty black ; 
Moses shall dwindle down in the costume of the time animated by a gentleman 
who is confidential with the gallery; and Mr. Burchell (with a song) shall be 
but a lack-a-daisical vagabond wandering about the earty, to the delight of 
nobody but his personal friends from the Harmonic Meeting at the nearest ta- 
vern. 





expect to find the veritable Old Curiosity Shop ot Mr. Dickens near the Adelphi 
Theatre in the Strand. It is too good every way ; too full of truth, and as solid 
as well as various character; too worthy, as we shall have opportunities of 
| showing hereafter, of the writer’s gentus. But they will find there, good frag- 
, ments of its stuck, excellent snatches of its flavor; and first aud foremost among 

these, Mr. Yates as Quilp. That is a performance of such amazing skill, and, 

all these things considered, of such portentous relish and gusto, that the tens of 
, thousands who read Master Humphrey's Clock should do their best to see it. 
| They will there see Mr. Yates suddenly shrunk down to four feet nothing in his 


| shoes ; his face wrinkled up into about one third of its usual size; his legs | 
‘man abandoned to herself, rather too much out of the world and its exigenc! 


twisted into forms which no mathematician could describe ; in a word, his 

voice, gait, look, and whole appearance, changed in the ten minutes which have 
| elapsed since Madame Laffarge poisoned her husband (by one of those mistakes 
| which will sometimes occur in the best regulated families) for those of the no- 
| torious Daniel Quilp. 
precisely the Quilp of Master Humphrey's Clock, that to this moment we almost 
| believe with the child in the next box that when the play is over he is packed 


residence. 

They will find, too, let us add, the child's grandiather very unostentatiously 
and admirably personated by Mr. Lyon, who, in his accurate perception of the 
character and what it means, and in his suddued and quiet representation of It, 
might be remembered with advantage by Mr. Farreu, at those seasons when he 
stands scurching himself at the footlights, and chuckling with the pit. They 





admirers of Mrs. Keeley, they will good-umored!y wish that she had youth and 
| beauty as well as cleverness, to do justice to the part of Nell. 





merit, nor do we expect to see it equalled by any individual now in America. In| 
Fidelio she exhibited that taste and sensibility to which we allude, in an eminent | 
degree, and it would have been very grateful for herself and her friends could 


Retirement of Mademoiselle Mars. 


Here | aim again. 
I must, 


she have taken leave of New Yorkers in that character. But the object could 
not well be accomplished, and Cinderella was accordingly substituted. Next 
Monday she will make her appearance at the Park. 


Last evening the Bayadere was produced at the National in a very perfect. 


manner. Madame Givsiei performed Zoloe exceedingly well, and she was 
well sustained by the pretty Miss WeLts. Mr. Secvin sang the musie of Oli- 
Sour better than it has ever before been done in New York. Miss Wattacx in 
Ninka exceeded all expectation ; it was the greatest hit she has yet made; her 
performance was indeed admirable, and she received an enthusiastic encore— 
which we do got recollect to have heard before in this beautiful ballet. We 
omitted in the proper place to say how successful was her personation of Lady 
Alleash on Monday ; it was one of the best that we have seen. After the ballet, 
the Elixir was performed—Miss Pooue, as usual, sung her music delightfully. 

To-night the Bayadere is repeated, and will, we trust, draw as full a house as 


last evening. 
Theatrical On Dits. 

_ We have room but for afew details under this head, nor has any thing trans- 
pired especially worthy of note. 

The Woops have giver. two Concerts this week in Boston, and thence we 
presume will proceed to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Forrest was at Richmond by our last accounts. We pause to make 
anid ee advising the reader on no account to 

reading an elegant article by Juces Jantn upon the retirement of Made- 

moiselle Mans, in another column. ay be 

Fanny Exssier was to open in Charleston on Monday evening last ; at this 
present writing we do not know what was her success, though it is an easy thing 





| stacy were surely not too much after three years of such hard labor. 
| then, resume again, with my two hands and my two J, that instrument, so ca- 
pricious and so fantastic, called the feurlleton. Alas! the first dramatic 
| news we have hit upon is the retirement of Mdile. Mars. It is all over: she 
i forsakes the Theatre Francais, whose glory and pride she was, that woman re- 
| plete with gracefulness, elegance, and mind, who had tarried among us as the 
last and charming representative of a society that is no more. She leaves us, 
carrying away with her the smiling gaiety of comedy, its decent deportment, 
its innocent sarcasm, its mild irony, and its piquant instruction. She leaves us, 
and, when gone, we must bid a long farewell to the most austere chefs d’auvre 
of Moliere, to the misantrope of which she was the adored Céliméne ; to Tar- 
tufe, of which she was, not the excuse, but at least the most endurable pretext ; 
farewell, above all, to that lighter comedy which has been somewhat raising her 
gown in order to walk, though from afar, in the footsteps ef high comedy. Fare- 
well to the rather affected wit, to the gracefulness and recherché of Martvauz, 
whose stay that woman was. In our days she was the only one who could be- 
comingly tell what passes in those little gilt drawing-rooms, upon those sofas 
that speak, in presence of those mirrors and wainscottings, and of all that petty 
false splendor in which we were pleased to believe solely from respect for Mdile. 
Mars. A heavy, a cruel loss it is, which must affect all sincere friends of that 
at art of comedy, which has been so long held in honor by us, and is vanish- 
ing, never to return in our days. 
know full well what will be said, and Md’lle. Mars knows it too. Ay, they 
who envy her, who are jealous of her, and that flock of beotians who are tired 
of hearing Aristides called just, and Md’lle. Mars perfect, will come and exclaim 
teful set, barbarians and liars that they are (I do call them liars)—that 
the hour of retirement has struck, that Md’lle. Mars has been long enough the 
test artist of her age, and, lastly, that she must make room for others. Such 
is the mighty reasoning that closes her theatre on Md’lle. Mars. It is true that 
by a privilege belonging only to crowned heads, the date of Mad’lle. Mars’ birth 
is recorded in the “ Royal Almanac.” The guns were fired on the day she was 





born, She is the only woman of this age (after the Queen’s) who has not been 


What! It would be most logical to deprive Md'lle. Mars of her inheritance 
there were behind her something resembling her, were it but her intelliven 
| her voice, or her wit so delicate, or her European popularity : but no. there 


| nothing to take her place ; there are some little girls who ape her clumsily 4 


works of prose fiction to the stage, as have been written by men of genius, is a | awkwardly ; some who weep comedy, others who sing it, not one who pliys 
circumstance worth remark. It seems to imply that such men are after all, the | Understands it. What matters it, down with Md’lle Mars! dethrone Mu’ 
best judges of the subject thev happen to select. and that when they have treated | Mars! We wiil have her no more—she is no longer young en wich for us! J 

it themselves in any particular shape, it is hazardous to undertake to improve it. | CTY they ; and yet just ask them who are so loud what is their own real ag 
If Mr. Colburn were to advertise Lear or Hamlet in three volumes post octavo. Chey were twenty when Md'lle. Mars was twenty-two ; but for them time | 


If Shakspeare had elected to write | stopped, and has advanced only for Md'Ile Mars; time, inteod, inoves ono 


for those who have much talent, mach wit, much feeling to expend; as for | 
rest, those who are stationary, idle, and useless, they fancy they remain you 
because nobody has leisure to count their wrinkles and white hairs. What eq 
we, indeed, whether such tolks be old or young, handsome or uyly, alive or dea 
Nevertheless, by dint of pin-pricking, of clamor in the darkest nooks and 
ners of the house, of ill-humor and ill-will, it has come to paes that Malle Mar 
without consulting anybody, without awaiting the return of her friends, has ¢ 
claimed, ‘‘ You wish me to depart; well, then, I'll go. You say you hav 
enough of me; it is I, rather, that have enough of you—of you, to whom 
have devoted my life, and my genius, and the chefs d’euvres of the master: 
you, whom I wished to please even by doing violence to my ¥oecatio r 
of you, who have even made me play your modern dramas—of you, who ha 
put sobs into my voice, paleness on my cheek, poison on my lips, and the dag 
ger intomy hand! Ungrateful wretches that you.are, what do you reproach 
with! With having remained to the last a great artist, when s0 many other 


| after their first steps in the career, have retired weary, exhausted, and over 


whelmed? What do you reproach me with! Wirth having alone defenia 


| Moliére and Regnard, Marivaux and Le Sage, all our old and insulted gods, wi 


great champion [alone was? What do you reproach me with! With have 


| held out a friendly hand to all the pretty beanz esprits who have attempted cow 


Wherefore, and for all these sufficient reasons, those who think at all will not 


dy upon you—sickly writers whom my breath has fostered, tottering nar 
which my fame has propped, ephemeral glories sheltered by my glory, bei 
that have lived by me, by my pleasure, and that will die before me! [ama 
longer a young woman, say you. What matters it, if my talents be young 

nothing in my art be wanting—neither voice, gesture, sense, gracefulness, smile 
talent, nor gaiety! [s it my fault if I be no more young, and, on the contrar 
should you not be grateful for my perseverence, courage, and boldness!” 


Thus might Mdlle. Mars speak, and thus would she speak if she had not 
better reply to make; and that reply is this :—She re-appeared on Tuesday's 
at the Theatre Francais. Shehad been six months absent and ill. Herilise 
had been severe, and aggravated by the deep despair that awaits all great arist 
at the close of their career. To behold her again all literary Paris had assem 
bled. When she came forward frantic plaudits burst forth, and the unanimo 
enthusiasm of her bright days, and suddenly she obeyed that correct and serio 
inspiration which has never forsaken her. Never did she play better than: 
that evenirg her beloved part of Céliméne. She displayed in her clear, elegaal 
and simple manner all the beauties of the chef d’auvre. She saved with ie 
wonted skill, the unexplained parts of the character of Célimene, a young 


|to be quite a great lady, and who has become quite a comme i faut wom 


There he is, fresh from the last number; so exactly and | 


up in Mr. Dicken’s writing desk, and seut home to that gentleman's private | 


solely by the supreme will and pleasure of Mdile. Mars. Jules Janin 





French Theatricals. - 
Le Verre v'eau: A New Ponirican Comepy sy Scrise.—The * Gls 
Water ;""—such is the title of the new political cemedy, which the mexie" 
ble imagination of Scribe has produced at the Theatre Frangars with the gr 
est success. It is founded on the old story of Mrs. Masham's displacing 


' Duchess of Marlborough in the favor of Queen Anne. ‘There is an immer 
ce 


of polities in the drama (a quantity of ballast which would quite sink 


any | 


"of the kind with as), lightened, however, by a certain quantity of love av 


will tind also some slight merit in Mr. Wright's Dick Swiveller, and if they are | 


Six weeks of rest, freedom, sweet idling, and Italian ec- , 


i 
' 


trigue, which sets history upside down, but which is still sufficiently vras-sem 
blable fur a French audience. 

The first scene introduces us to Bolingbroke, the courtier, the rue, t : 
tical journalist, and editor of what M. Scribe calls the Examinateut; 
makes his first acquaintance with Adigazl, the future Mrs. Mashain. 7 
broke intrigues to procure the admission of Abigail to Court, 's opposed ©) P 
Duchess, but succeeds. There is a good scene between the weak yet 
her haughty favorite, passably true, and well played, but much resem) ng 
excellent scene between Louis the Thirteenth and Richelieu’s eneme ° 
tor Hugo’s drama of “‘ Marion Delorme.” Then both Queen Anne ané 
Duchess of Marlborough are in love with Master Maskam, a youl'g “y s 
Guards, whose affection both dispute with each other and with Abiga!. 4 
this every thing turns ; Bolingbroke, who worms himself into the — » 
making use of them to promote quarrel and confusion. What gives! a 
to the piece is a scene in which the Queen gives a rendezvous (0 ’ - ; 
agreed on, by calling for a glass of water. Fhe Duehess of Marlboroug i+ 
dignant, and exclaims —s such a favor being conferred on the yout 
Bring it yourself, says the Queen ; the Duchess hands the cup, but we 
the toh who bursts into a passion; the Duchess offers her resign’ Mil 
the Queen accepts it. ~ The female characters are very well suppo!'® Doct 
Plessis as the Queen, Doze as Abigail, and Madame Mante 4s ~ mn 
Bolingbroke is fairly played, whilst Masham, the hero, is contempl! nA 
es and in the way in which it is represented. There are ® 
g 


ne po 


rel 
hits abont the Parliament, the House of Commons, and 4 female oe 
2c, some SPP" 


in which love outweighs statesmanship. There is a guast emeul isis 
fying, a few demagogue displays, in one of which olingbroke om 
me nomme personne, mars j'accuse tout le monde.” There are nef other cla 
peace and menaces of war, France making head against Europe, 4 iy 
traps. Queen Anne’s reign, her royal self and contemporaries ~ oss Q0? 
and transmogrified, so as to suit the Parisian ideas of the day; Wr ors 
Anne and the Duchess of Marlborough’s falling out for the favor ting inv“ 
in the Guards, and the Duchess, in the depth of her disgrace, but*\'© i. 
Queen’s chamber, with a posse of courtiers at her heels, in order evident ® 
Masham concealed in the reyal closet. From these samples af much 
the Verre d’Eau does not rival Bertrand et Raton. M. Scnbé © 
happy in catching and depicting the humor and character of p ce buy! 
sent times. His dramatic muse is teo light to attempt the histor | 4, 
Goldsmith writing natural history, what is lost in correctness and -- of Se 
in amusement ; and few of our own dramas equal the rational interes 





political comedy. 
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